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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE STRANGER IN CHURCH. 


AE PERE is this striking difference between trouble which has hope 

and trouble which has despair: the former makes a pause in 
life, the usual course of things may stop, just because it may be 
presently resumed ; but when once despair enters, we make a forlorn 
struggle to keep things going, feeling that what we once let drop may 
well be dropped for ever. 

After Leonard’s first attack, Mrs. Raven did not appear at church 
for many Sundays, and Evelyn had kept her company at home for two 
or three of them. But on Christmas morning, Frank and Evelyn 
went out to attend the Christmas service together. 

The little church was decorated in the old-fashioned style. Modern 
taste might scoff at the huge boughs of holly simply bound to the 
lamps, or wound round the sturdy old pillars, but the Vicar’s pride 
lay in the number and hue of the bright berries thereon, and he 
would have thought the introduction of sham coral or artificial 
flowers nothing short of desecration. 

The sound of the joyful, familiar hymns somewhat softened Frank’s 
mood, and when, glancing down at his companion, he noticed that 
her lips were tremulous and her eyes suffused with tears, his feelings 
towards her grew quite kindly, and he felt remorseful for his sus- 
picions and coldness. 

When the service was over, and he rose to leave the church, Evelyn 
put out her hand and caught him back. ‘ Wait—wait a moment!” 

Frank sat down again. But Evelyn stood up, and watched the 
crowd moving from the back seats. It was not till the building was 
nearly empty that she stirred. 

“Can’t we go back some other way than through the village and 
by the lodge?” she whispered hurriedly, as they walked down the 
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empty aisle. ‘‘Isn’t there a little gate off the churchyard through 
which we could get inside the Court-grounds at once?” 

“Yes,” said Frank, “there is; and I suppose the master-key of all! 
the Court-gates which I carry will open that too. But I’m not sure 
what sort of a path we shall find when we get inside, for it is never 
used, and I’ve not been that way for years.” 

‘* Oh, never mind that,” she answered ; “ we shall manage some- 
how. I do so want to escape the crowd !” 

That at least they succeeded in doing. The people had left the 
churchyard, but still lingered in the high road, quite certain that the 
two would pass that way, and desirous of showing them the civility of 
courtesy and good wishes. 

Frank’s head ached ; and he was not sorry for the refuge offered by 
the gate, though when they passed within it, he found his forebodings 
fulfilled, and they were in the midst of a thicket of small growing 
trees. But he saw that the bushes were set well back from the fence, 
and that by skirting it they might make their way through. They 
had to walk in Indian file, however, and could hear the voices on 
the other side, communicating their domestic interests, and commise- 
rating the latest bad news about the Squire. 

“I’m afraid I’ve been rather stupid to-day,” Frank said Rindly, as 
he followed Evelyn; “but I really feel very unwell. Leonard’s 
illness last night gave me a shock. How you have recovered as you 
have is more than I can tell, when you were so poorly before it.” + 

She paused, and half turned round. “I think women are stronger 
than men,” she said. ‘They can’t lift such weights or run so fast, 
but they can bear more, and go through more. You must have a 
glass of wine the moment we get home.” 

“ Dear me,” said Frank, playfully, ‘‘ what is that sound? Something 
seems to have taken fright.” It was somebody at the other side of 
the wall who started off into a rapid run. 

Evelyn did not seem to notice the slight remark. ‘ Look at Aunt 


“Gertrude!” she said. “TI don’t believe any of you men, though you 


admire her so much, half realise what her life has been. You may 
see what she has borne and done—but do you ever remember what 
she has gone without? You never think of the bright rooms and the 
pleasant holidays and the nice dresses that she has foregone. She 
has never said a word about these things to me; yet they would have 
been as great a delight to her as they are to anybody. You don’t 
think of these things!” 

“‘T should as soon think of them in connection with an angel in 
heaven,” answered Frank. 

‘‘T must go and see Aunt Gertrude soon. She seems to me like a 
refuge from one’s self and from the world! I suppose these are 
Christmas feelings,” she broke off, with a light laugh, as they reached 
the Court. ‘ But I must not forget your wine. You really look white 
and wan. Mrs. Raven must not see you so.” 
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She went straight to the dining-room, Frank following her. 

A solitary decanter, with a little wine in it, stood on the sideboard. 
Possibly Evelyn did not think it looked very attractive, or she wished 
to offer Frank a choice of wines. For she opened the wine-cooler, 
and looked in. But it was empty. 

‘IT know how that is,” said Frank, watching her. ‘ Budd is making 
a clearance of everything, that all may be started fresh and full 
for the festival of Christmas dinner! Poor old Budd will stick to his 
traditions! Kindly pour me out the wine there is.” 

Evelyn obeyed. And as she handed him the glas;, he noticed 
that her hand trembled. 

“I’m afraid you are not so much better as you seem,” he said; 
“while I am a selfish wretch, making an unnecessary fuss over 
myself.” At that moment James Sloam came in, bearing the great 
silver salver. 

“ You may as well take these away with you,” Evelyn said, handing 
the boy the empty decanter and glass. ¢ 

There was to be only one guest at dinner—the Vicar—whose in- 
vitation had been issued long before Leonard’s last attack. But this 
morning Mrs. Raven had sent Mr. Toynbee an intimation that she 
trusted he would not allow their fresh calamity to deprive them of 
the solace and cheer of his society. 

Frank had two or three hours at his disposal before dressing for 
dinner. He felt suddenly weary and drowsy. Perhaps there was. 
little wonder in that. Going to his own chamber, he lay down. 
He must have sunk to sleep then and there, for he remembered no 
more, nor had he the least idea whether he had slept for hours or- 
moments, when he was awakened, with a sudden start, by the sound: 
of a violent crash in the hall below. 

He sat upright. He heard many feet running. Then a woman’s 
voice spoke sharply, and: there were sounds as of the picking up and 
gathering of fragments. Clearly it was only one of those domestic 
accidents which seemed predestined to happen on occasions when 
the best family china and glass are brought out. 

Frank had only time to hope that the accident would neither shock 
Leonard’s unconsciousness nor startle his nurses, when he became 
aware that his own room seemed rapidly spinning round him, and 
that his couch had apparently taken on the motion of a boat. In 
another moment he was deadly sick. 

The sickness was short as it was violent. He lay back trembling, 
and with a singular sensation of weakness, but entirely relieved from 
his drowsiness and giddiness. 

He lay so for some time. He remembered afterwards that he 
dreamily wondered whether people recovering from falls or from 
drowning might not feel much as he did. As the trembling subsided, 
and a little strength returned, he bethought him of the hour: to 
his surprise, he found it only wanted half an hour to dinner-time. 
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Whether the time had passed so quickly before or after his sickness, 
he could hardly determine, but he at once scrambled up, and proceeded 
to dress, though he had to sit down and rest two or three times during 
. that process. He had scarcely finished his toilet, when Budd knocked 
hurriedly at the door to say that the Vicar was coming up the avenue, 
and there was nobody in the drawing-room to receive him. With a 
great effort, Frank managed to descend the stairs by the time Mr. 
Toynbee opened the hall door. 

‘* My dear fellow,” cried the Vicar, “ what’s the matter with you ? 
You look like a ghost!” 

“Hush!” said Frank. “I have just recovered from a smart bilious 
attack, and I don’t want my mother to hear of it.” 

*‘ A bilious attack before one’s Christmas dinner is altogether un- 
natural,” observed Mr. Toynbee good-humouredly. ‘ And what of 
Leonard?” he added, with genuine concern, ‘Another fit? Poor 
fellow ! poor fellow! And is your mother keeping up bravely ?” 

“T will answer for myself,” said Mrs. Raven, gliding into the room, 
and catching his last words. “I hope Iam. One grows accustomed 
to pain, I think, as eyes grow used to a darkened room.” 

“ Leonard is not conscious yet ?” asked Mr. Toynbee. 

‘He opened his eyes once,” she answered, “and said something 
which I could not catch. Another time he spoke in his sleep, and 
said: ‘ A face at the window !’” 

‘What did that mean?” 

“You have not heard that this attack came on last night with his 
starting up, and pointing to the curtains which Frank had not drawn 
quite closely after he looked out at the weather.” 

“The delusion again!” commented the Vicar, feelingly. “The 
‘same delusion evidently adapting itself to the altered circumstances. 
He had been worse all the week. I noticed that.” 

Dinner was gone through somehow. Frank and the Vicar lingered 
-in the dining-room a little after the ladies left. The Vicar poured 
out another glass of claret for himself, and pushed the jug to Frank, 
ibut the young man set it aside. 

“‘ By-the-way, Frank,” said the old clergyman, “when you and I 
were talking over the ghost rumours a little while back, do you remem- 
iber my mentioning a stranger—a dark young man—whom I had seen 
sitting on the suicide’s grave? He was in church to-day. So I sup- 
pose he is somebody’s city cousin, who comes down here for change 
of air and holidays. Maybe some relation of Miss Wilmot—that’s 
the old maid newly come to the post-office, you know. She’s got a 
crowd of orphan nephews and nieces to help.” 

Frank did not show much interest in the matter, with which he 
could not see that he had the least concern. 

In the drawing-room the evening was rather a dull one. Evelyn 
played some hymns and carols, but she couldn't sing, and Frank 
lay down on the sofa; and the clergyman, who saw his suffering 
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condition, good-naturedly did not even try to draw him into con- 
versation ; and he soon left. 

It was a fine moonlight night. To pass the post-office would not 
take him far out of his road to the Vicarage. He could not tell why 
he felt curious to know whether this young stranger, twice seen now, 
was really one of Miss Wilmot’s nephews. But he did so feel. And 
Miss Wilmot was a stranger, in reduced circumstances, and lonely like 
himself. It would be no unneighbourly action, but quite the reverse, 
to look in and have a few minutes’ chat with her. 

The door was only on the latch. When the Vicar opened it she 
looked up sharply, expecting to see somebody making petition for 
stores from her shop. 

But when she saw who it was she rose. Miss Wilmot had a low 
opinion of the world, because she did not consider it had appreciated 
herself, whom she held—and not undeservedly—in high esteem. 
But she thought better of the Vicar than of most people. There were 
times when she even thought the world did not seem to have appre- 
ciated him either ! 

‘TI thought I’d look in and give you all seasonable good wishes,” 
he said genially. ‘‘I suppose you’ve got some of your young people 
down with you, keeping you company at this festive time?” 

“Oh dear no, sir,” returned Miss Wilmot. “It is not to be ex-, 
pected ; they have livelier places to go to than this. They only come 
here when they want something from me.” 

“Oh, come, Miss Wilmot! I can’t have you talk like that.” 

“ But it’s true,” she persisted. ‘A lone woman knows she’s got to 
be put upon in all ways. Would any man, sir, have bought a business 
in a place like this,” and she looked contemptuously round her de- 
mesne; “a little poky pigsty, that has not been touched for fifty 
years ?” 

“Tt certainly ought to be made lighter and airier,” the Vicar ad- 
mitted. ‘I must say a good word for you up at the Court. You'll 
be glad to hear that the Squire’s doing pretty well, though I’m afraid 
it is a badcase. But we think he’s getting on all right for this time.” 

“T’m glad to hear it, sir,” said Miss Wilmot. “I had a notion 
there was more danger. Do you think there mayn’t be danger that 
isn’t mentioned to his mother?” 

“T think not,” answered the Vicar, wondering at the peculiar 
tone. “T’ll not forget to speak about your repairs the first favour- 
able opportunity. Good-night now, and a happy New Year to you.” 

“The same to you, sir; but it’sawesk off yet, and nobody knows 
what may happen between then and now. I do hope the Squire will 
be no worse, that’s all. Thank you for looking in, sir. Good-night.” 

“For if there’s nothing extra-dangerous with the Squire,” mused 
the post-mistress, when she was left to herself, “then, for what on 
earth did that still, stuck-up nurse that they call Hannah write to Mrs. 
Raven’s brother-in-law at Coltburn? I know her writing: ‘The 
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Rev. Mr. Connell,’ as large as life, and marked ‘Immediate,’ and 
posted the letter herself early this morning. And of course, she 
knows my tongue’s tied! That is, if she thought of me. Folks think 
that post-people have no eyes nor ears, nor natural curiosity !” 


CHAPTER XL. 
DUST ON THE CARPET. 


FRANK rose next day not quite recovered from the previous 
suffering. He had no appetite for his breakfast. He sipped a little 
coffee and nibbled a little toast, and went back to his own room, fit for 
nothing but to lie down and rest. He knew that Budd had a list of 
all the small douceurs to be distributed among the lower class of de- 
pendents, who had not been remembered on Christmas Eve with 
“the Squire’s compliments,” and he hoped not to be disturbed till 
lunch-time. Vain hope!: For he had not been there an hour, and 
was just dropping into a soothing doze, when Budd’s firm, quiet rap 
fell on his door, and he heard the words : 

* A telegram come for you, sir.” 

Frank sprang up. _ The message was from his Uncle Connell, and 
it said: 

“T am just now starting for Ravenscourt. Do not announce my 
coming till you see me.” 

Frank was mystified: but only fora moment. The next instant he 
decided that his uncle had got some information from the detectives, 
which would be best imparted personally. Of course, the Connells 
knew nothing as yet of the renewed blow which had fallen on the 
Court family on Christmas Eve, for there had been nothing in it so 
urgent as to suggest a special message ; rather it tended towards that 
chronic sort of trouble which tempts to dull silence and endurance. 

Frank marvelled what the coming revelation would be—he felt 
sure there would be one. But he knew he would not have to wonder 
long. ‘The train must be already swiftly bearing Mr. Connell in the 
track of his telegram. He thrust his uncle’s missive into his pocket, 
lay back again, and soon relapsed into the slumber from which Budd’s 
knock had aroused him. His last waking thoughts were contra- 
dictory—the one being, “Is it because I have a good constitution 
that it insists thus upon repairing itself after the least damage?” 
and the other, “‘ Can this be the earliest sign of the hereditary taint 
now manifold in my poor brother? Is the genuineness of our rela- 
tionship to be proven in this terrible way ?” 

As he slept, he dreamed—a strange dream. 

He heard a bell tolling, and he knew it was a death-knell for some- 
body. And there was a woman in black, walking up and down, whose 
face he could not see—but he knew she was Evelyn Agate. And 
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something fell at her feet with a loud crack, and was broken: It was 
the red intaglio ring, and the stone had come loose from its setting. 
And the black figure picked up the hollowed gold frame, and the metal 
melted in her fingers and ran down her garment. And the stone lay 
on the floor. And he knew it was left there for him. 

He woke slowly this time, with his heart thumping heavily in 
his side. There was Budd’s voice speaking outside the door, 
again.. And this time its tones were a little querulous. 

“ The lunch bell has been a-ringing ever so long, sir,” said Budd, 
“and Miss Evelyn has sent me up at last, sir, to see if anything is the 
matter.” 

“ Allright, all right, coming in a minute!” cried Frank, thinking to 
himself: ‘So much for my tragic vision, whose component parts 
are evidently a lunch bell, a memory, and Budd’s knock. Dear me, 
it is high time I began to feel strong again! If I’m not better before 
night, I’ll speak to Dr. Wragge.” 

He went downstairs. Lunch was set, as it often was, not in the 
big dining-room, but in a little ante-chamber, furnished only by a small 
square table, some black Italian chairs, a thick Turkey carpet, and 
a few faded oil paintings. The luncheon was always an informal meal, 
' for which nobody was expected to be punctual. Evelyn’s urgency in 
the present instance was only explained by the fact that Mrs. Sims, 
out of consideration for her young master’s recent indisposition, had 
sent up for him a basin of soup, whose savoury odour reached 
him as he approached the door of the room, in whose archway stood 
Evelyn, with an expression of countenance half-worried, half-scared, 
and wholly restless and unhappy. 

“Oh, I am sorry if I have kept you waiting,” cried Frank. “I 
never heard the bell—or rather I heard it and made it up into a dream, 
for I had fallen asleep,” 

“You have not kept me waiting,” she answered, in a fretful 
tone. ‘I have had my lunch long ago, and have been in and out 
of the room several times, but I knew that soup was prepared specially 
for you.” 

“I’m a spoiled baby,” said Frank, sitting down, and sipping the 
soup. But either its flavour did not come up to its savour, or his 
appetite was still unreliable, for he only took two or three spoonfuls, 
and then began to dawdle. 

“Dear me!” he cried, looking at the floor beside him; “ some- 
body has come in here with very dirty feet—or what can this mess 
be? It cannot be footprints,” he added, looking towards the door, 
‘“‘for there are none in that direction. The housemaid must have 
shaken her dust-pan, or Budd has dropped something from the 
scuttle.” 

“It is only light dust,” said Evelyn; “I will clear it away in a 
moment.” And she seized the hearth-broom and a newspaper, and 
proceeded to make good her word, in spite of Frank’s remonstrances, 
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Still he could not enjoy his soup, and sat toying with his spoon. 
Evelyn stood in the long window, half-leaning against its side. 

‘Mr. Frank,” she said, suddenly, speaking with an effort, “I 
must go home to London. I wish I could go by the next train.” 

‘** You haven’t had any bad news,” asked Frank, alarmed. 

**No,” she said, in the same odd, half-defiant tone. ‘* No—don’t 
you remember I told you yesterday that I felt I must see Aunt Ger- 
trude soon? Something is driving me to it. How do I know that 
she may not be wanting me as much as I want her?” she added, 
with a spice of mockery in her voice, which yet did not deduct from 
the urgency of her manner. ‘I really must go.” 

‘¢’m sure my mother would wish to gratify a feeling of this kind,” 
Frank answered. ‘ You remember she asked whether you would not 
like to spend Christmas with your aunt. But you declined then.” 

‘Yes, I know,” said Evelyn. ‘ But now I—I must go.” 

“Don’t be uneasy. Need you be in quite such a hurry? Can’t 
you wait till to-morrow? It will be a personal favour to me.” 

He used the last phrase in sheer desperation. The deadly giddi- 
ness and sickness were creeping up again, and if he would not sink to 
the floor where he stood, he must hurry away to his couch. 

Evelyn looked at him silently, but made no answer. Frank could 
not linger then for further parley. 

‘Will you kindly tell Budd to send Dr. Wragge to my room when 
he comes,” he said, faintly. ‘ Please also say that if any unexpected 
visitor arrives, I must be told immediately.” 

He turned and left her standing mute by the luncheon-table. She 
expressed no concern, offered no sympathy. As he went through the 
door, she took one hasty step after him, and stretched out her hands, 
as if she wanted to say something. 

But he was gone, and had not seen the gesture. 

She went back to the window, opened it, put out her head, looked 
slowly and cautiously round, then drew back into the room and 
secured the casement by a heavy hasp, which was seldom fastened 
even at night. Then she drew a side-table right across the width of 
the window. It was a heavy table, though it had a slight appearance ; 
and it took all her good strength to move it. Then she rang the bell. 

“Dear, dear,” Budd ventured to say, as he packed his tray, “the 
young master hasn’t taken his soup! He can’t be himself again yet.” 

‘*No, not quite,” said Evelyn. And she delivered Frank’s orders. 

There were head-shakings and lamentations when Budd carried the 
news of Frank’s continued indisposition to the servants’ quarters. 

“Master Frank wouldn’t ask for the doctor for nothing,” bewailed 
Mrs. Sims. ‘There, James Sloam, take you that cup of soup and 
finish it up, for it’s better than anything you’ve ever tasted, and it ’ud 
be a sin and a shame to waste it.” 
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CHAPTER XLI. 
A CLUE TRACED HOME. 


THERE was only one person who passed out over the threshold of 

Ravenscourt that afternoon. It was Nurse Hannah. She went 
straight to the railway station. Getting there just before the train, 
which would bring any travellers from Coltburn, arrived. 

The Reverend Mr. Connell was leaning from his carriage window 
as the train drew up. He expected he should see his nephew Frank. 
But instead of Frank Raven, he saw a face with which he had been 
familiar enough in Coltburn streets—the quiet, contented face of a 
working-woman, yet in early middle-age. He never saw her before in 
the nurse’s cloak and close bonnet. 

“Mrs. Cran?” he questioned, as he went towards her. She curtsied, 
and answered in a significant tone: ‘‘Nurse Hannah, at your ser- 
vice, sir.” 

“I suppose your husband knows that you have written to me?” 

“You may be sure of that, sir. And he knows a great deal more. 
He’s not far off now, sir,” she observed, looking neither to the right 
nor to the left. 

The Minister glanced furtively around. Everybody had already 
-left the station, except one shabby man, with a shade over his left eye, 
who was resting a pack upon his knee, and busily re-arranging its 
paltry contents. Could that possibly be the trim and active Cran? 
Nurse Hannah gave a merry little laugh. 

“ And so you’ve found out something at last?” asked Mr. Connell, 
as he walked on by her side. 

“T found out on Christmas Eve who the woman-ghost is,” she 
answered. ‘I suspected her all along, though Cran wouldn’t be 
sure.” ; 

It was clear that in his own house, even the astute Cran had to 
bear the humiliating feminine “I tald you so.” 

“ And ” prompted the Minister. 

“ And it’s only Miss Evelyn Agate,” said the nurse, quietly. 

Mr. Connell almost stood still. 

“T haven’t found out the man who walks with her yet,” she went 
on; “ but that can’t take long now. She goes out in her green dress- 
ing-gown. And it isn’t through the Court doors that she goes at that 
hour, you may be sure, sir. But in the corridor leading to the con- 
servatory, there is a low window that is never hasped.” 

“Are you sure it is she? May not the disguise deceive you?” 

“ Sir,” said the woman, ‘‘I watched. I saw the light-dressed figure 
first, and then all of a sudden, young miss in her black silk evening- 
dress. I went back over the path she’d come, and there I picked up 
a green dressing-gown. She’d slipped it off. She went back to look 
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for it afterwards, and not finding it, hasn’t been quite easy in her mind, 
I think, ever since. It’s a common green cashmere, been mended 
in one or two places. There’s been a bit of the hem-lining torn out, 
and a strip of sprigged muslin sewn in, and even that’s got a little 
torn, too, in its turn.” 

‘“‘ Dear, dear,” cried Mr. Connell, lost in amazement. “I know 
about that sprigged muslin. My nephew seems to have had some 
suspicion raised about that. For he had seen some of that sort be- 
longing to our governess, and he wrote asking her where she had got 
it: she told him she had bought it at a shop in Gerstowe, and had 
the remnant still. It came out accidentally later that my eldest daugh- 
ter had taken a bit from the governess’s work-basket, and given it to 
Miss Agate to mend something with while she was staying at our 
house. I did not think it worth while to write again to say that.” 

Nurse Hannah shook her head. ‘You gentlefolks who mean to 
tell the truth, and try to choose what is worth telling, give us more 
trouble than those who set themselves to deceive us. There's 
nothing puts one on the wrong scent so much as hearing the truth, 
with bits left out between. It is the very thing we do ourselves, sir, 
just to set folks off the track. How came I here, you ask, sir. Under 
the family doctor’s orders, sir. I went to him, and all I told him and 
all he knows about me is gospel-truth. Only I did not tell him I was 
now married to Cran the detective.” 

‘“‘ But,” said Mr. Connell, half-pausing, and turning to the speaker, 
“‘what in the world does Miss Agate want to play the ghost for?” 

“T don’t know yet,” admitted Nurse Hannah. ‘She does not 
‘walk’ alone. Some hostile influence was bearing on the Raven 
family before the coming here of the girl. She may be an active 
agent in it, or only one of its tools.” 

“‘T suppose I needn’t ask whether you know Miss Evelyn Agate’s 


"own history ?” asked the perplexed Minister. ‘Are you quite satisfied 


about the people who brought her up? My own son is friendly with 
them, and has great faith in them.” 

“Oh, they are all right,” answered the nurse promptly. ‘“ My 
husband has had his eye on them ; he soon found all was open and 
above board there. They have had their quarrel with the world right 
out, poor things. There’s something queer about their servant, 
though. We shall be sorry if this young minx brings more trouble on 
the Agates,” said the nurse, with a touch of tenderness. 

“And have you suspicion of anybody else in the Court household 
—of collusion in any quarter—or anything of that kind? Who the 
other can be that walks abroad with her at night ?” 

Nurse Hannah shook her head. “I have my own suspicions,” 
she said; ‘‘ we all have them, say what we may. You're one of the 
family, sir, and must have heard of a man called Eldred Sloam, de- 
scended in a certain way from the old Squire Eldred. It seems his 
mother was a sister of Mrs. Charity Hale, who But, dear me, sir,’ 
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broke off the nurse, as they came in view of the Court, “there must 
be something wrong !—look at the bustling to and fro!” 

They quickened their pace. Janet Mackay came running towards 
them. 

“Oh, Mrs. Hannah, we’ve been looking for you high and low. 
There’s Master Frank lying insensible in his bed-room, and there’s 
poor James Sloam taken mortally bad in the kitchen. We've sent off 
all ways for the doctors, and P 

“Hush !” said Nurse Hannah, authoritatively. ‘This gentleman is 
the Reverend Mr. Connell, Mrs. Raven’s brother-in-law. Will you 
come, sir, to Mr. Frank’s room?” 

Mrs. Raven was already there, and so were Budd and Sims. 
Everybody made way for Nurse Hannah, and nobody took much heed 
of Mr. Connell. The experienced woman proceeded to make a few 
rapid observations, and then prepared for stringent measures. 

“What had Mr. Frank taken last?” she asked, as she went for- 
ward with her preparations. 

“A beautiful basin of soup; as good soup as ever you saw,” pro- 
tested Mrs. Sims. ‘“ Leastway, he did not take it—but a drop or 
two. I gave it to poor James.” 

“ And he’s ill too!” said the nurse. 

“*Ma’am,” said Sims, reproachfully, “you ought to know the 
young master was ill yesterday. He was as sick as could be, and 
he’d had then only a glass of wine, the last in the decanter. Miss 
Agate sent it down to be cleaned afterwards.” 

“Was it cleaned?” asked the nurse. Her questions seemed 
put almost in absent-mindedness. 

“No,” said the housekeeper ; “‘ there’s no bottle-washing about my 
place on Christmas Day. - 1t was put away as it was.” 

“Just go down and see how James is, and do for him as you see 
I am doing for Mr, Frank: and you may bring that decanter up- 
Stairs and give it to Mr. Connell to take care of. Who served up 
lunch to-day—you, Budd, I suppose?” added the nurse. 

“Yes, ma’am, I did,” said the awed Budd. 

‘** And who was in the room ?” 

“Only Miss Evelyn, ma’am,” glancing across the bed to Mrs. 
Raven, who crouched there, with wrung hands. ‘My mistress did 
not come down to-day.” 

“ Thank you, Budd. Now, Mr. Connell, may I trouble you to step 
this way for an instant.” 

She. made as though she required his help in moving Frank. 
While he rendered it, she whispered to the minister : 

“ Please go in search of Miss Agate, and secure that she does not 
leave the house. Also please go down to the lodge-gate and stick a 
torn envelope on one of the palings there. That will bring in Cran.” 

Mr, Connell obeyed like one in a dream. He was fairly dum- 
founded by the unexpected and entirely tragic turn affairs had taken. 
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It was long before he could realise whether it was fact or imagination 
that, while he stood beside the motionless, cowering figure of Mrs, 
Raven, he had heard her murmur, more than once: 

‘“* Theodore—Theodore Agate! you are avenged !” 


CHAPTER XLII. 
THE LAST OF POOR JAMES, 


Mr. ConneELL resolved to execute the latter part of his commission 
first. For there seemed to him to be no time to be lost in securing 
the presence of Cran. Nurse Hannah was very clever—almost too 
clever, he thought. Perhaps she was rash. 

The Minister was shocked to find himself conscious of a certain 
humour in his errand, as he stretched himself on tiptoe, and thrust 
over the railing-head the envelope of some charitable circular which 
he chanced to have in his pocket, Mr. Connell would never again 
be able to pass a dangling string or a chalk hieroglyphic without a 
secret wonderment. 

He made his way back to the house, and asked the first servant he 
met where Miss Evelyn was. The servant chanced to be a great 
crony of James Sloam’s, and she was holding her apron to her eyes. 
She led him to Miss Evelyn’s room. 

Mr. Connell knocked boldly. There was a strange, shuffling sound 
in the room, as of some heavy article suddenly pushed along the 
ground. ‘Then there was a second’s pause, and then the voice of her 
he was seeking called “Come in,” and at the same instant she un- 
locked the door. 

‘* Miss Agate,” he said, ‘there is terrible trouble in this house.” 

*“* Yes,” she answered quietly, “ I know that.” 

“The doctor will be here in a few minutes,” he went on, struck 
and chilled by something in her manner. ‘In the meantime, I re- 
gret to say that I think the nurse suspects Mr. Frank has been 
in some way poisoned. We must have Mrs. Raven out of her son’s 
chamber, before the medical man comes. I shall want your assist- 
ance to coax her downstairs, where we will both sit with her.” 

Evelyn did not answer him ; indeed, she scarcely seemed to follow 
his words. Only she glanced back into her room; and his eyes 
followed hers. And then Mr. Connell saw something trivial in itself, 
but significant under the circumstances. The drapings of the toilet-table 
were slightly caught up, and revealed the handle of a small portman- 
teau, with its unfastened strap trailing out upon the carpet. This was 
the heavy thing whose hasty thrusting away Mr. Connell had heard. 
She had been preparing for an untimely departure. 

The Minister became at once cool and ready. It was one thing to 
follow up suspicions which might be ill-grounded, and quite another 
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thing to face facts. He looked steadily at Evelyn. ‘I suppose I 
need not tell you, Miss Agate, that nobody may leave the Court on 
any pretence, and that any sign of secret movement is likely to 
attract suspicion.” 

“Oh, I can quite understand that,” answered Evelyn, with a forced 
return to her ordinary glib manner. “And really it is very unfortu- 
nate for me, for I had been speaking to Mr. Frank about paying a 
short visit to my friends in London.” 

There was something in Evelyn’s face which belied the confidence 
of her tone and words. It had hard and haggard lines in it now. 
She walked before him down the corridor. The doctors had come 
and were with Frank. 

Evelyn chose to go into the little room where they had taken 
lunch, and sat down in silence. Mr. Connell stood by the window, 
gazing out at the sweet, still scene, with a pale afternoon sunlight on 
the tops of the bare trees. 

The doctors left Frank for James Sloam: they judged him to be 
in more urgent need of aid. He lay in Budd’s private room, on an 
old-fashioned horse-hair sofa. One or two of the younger servants 
and Charity Hale were with him. Mr. Connell and Evelyn followed 
the doctors in. Like Frank, he was unconscious, but Mr. Connell 
could see the difference between the condition of the sick boy and 
that of his young master. This one was clearly struck to death. 

“You can’t save him,” said Charity, in a low, sad voice. Then 
turning to Evelyn, she added, ‘“‘ Dying beds are no place for fine 
ladies like you.” 

“Hush!” commanded Mr. Connell, imperatively. ‘ Do the boy’s 
friends live near?” 

“He has not got any friends,” said Charity, grimly. ‘“ He has only 
a father, and I’ve sent for him. And here he comes,” she added, 
as Eldred Sloam entered. 

“So our Jem is taken bad, is he?” cried the man. 

“ He’s at death’s door,” said Charity, quietly ; “the doctors won’t 
be able to do anything. Mr. Frank and he have both taken some- 
thing wrong, and Jem does not seem able to shake it off, as we hope 
the master is doing. It’s at these times one’s ways of living tell,” she 
added, in stern and bitter rebuke of the negligent father, “‘and poor 
Jem lived mean enough till he came to the Court.” 

“Let the father come near,” said Dr. Wragge. 

The suffering boy’s moans had almost ceased; the pinched, pained 
look was fading from his face, but something different from its accus- 
tomed homeliness was fast settling there. Eldred Sloam hesitated— 
he almost recoiled. Was this his boy Jem, his starved, neglected 
child, with the patient face? He had seen one like it before. 

“ He’s turnin’ like his mother, poor Jane,” Eldred whispered. 

“He always was like her,” said Charity, sternly ; “and those that 
are like in life, are always liker still in death.” 
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“Jem, Jem,” whispered Eldred, ‘don’t you know me, Jem? Won't 
you open your eyes? Don’t you know your father?” ° 

A something passed over the still figure—a flutter—it seemed 
less within the frame than without it. It was life’s last effort to 
respond to a familiar voice. The honest boyish blue eyes slightly 
opened, the lips parted with one or two words unheard. They left 
a smile behind them—the strange, surprised smile of the dead. 

“Did he say aught to me?” asked Eldred chokingly. 

“‘T’m sure he said something kind,” said Mr. Connell. ‘See, that 
smile is left for you. His pain is all over now.” 

‘But who gave the stuff to him ?” demanded Eldred, taking refuge 
from remorseful grief in sudden indignation and sense of injury. 
**Who gave it to him? Took something wrong, did they, both of 
them—Jem and the master? What was it?” 

‘“‘ These are questions for us and the lawyers, my good friend,” said 
Dr. Wragge, quietly ; ‘‘and you may rest assured they shall not go 
unanswered long.” The emptied basin of soup and the decanter 
and all such things had been secured. 

They stood aside, to allow Evelyn and the other doctor to pass. 
Dr. Wragge and Mr. Connell exchanged glances. Dr. Wragge gave 
an almost imperceptible nod, and the Minister understood that he 
might resign his surveillance of the young lady into the hands of that 
other medical man. Eldred Sloam had observed Evelyn: his eyes 
seemed riveted to her. 

“Who is that ?—the young miss?” he whispered. 

“Didn’t you ever see her before?” asked Charity, with a peculiar 
dryness. ‘She saw you when you were raving, Eldred. She’s a 
Miss Agate.” 

“IT have never seen her before,” he said, with strange interest. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Connell and Doctor Wragge stood in the passage, 
talking earnestly. 

“Tt is an awful charge to bring against the girl!” whispered the 
Minister. 

“Tt is an awful deed. But this man, Cran, says he holds clues to 
motives, and so forth.” 

“As yet we don’t even know what poison has been used,” pleaded 
Mr. Connell. 

“That will be easily proved,” said the Doctor, promptly. ‘The 
signs are so marked that I know what to look for—a terrible drug, 
sir—simulates natural symptoms so well, that we might have been 
easily deceived but for the accident of the two cases arising together. 
Of course, there need be no publicity till after the inquest.” 

“JT must telegraph at once to my son Philip, in London, and bid 
him prepare that poor, sorrow-stricken household which has reared 
and sheltered this girl!” said Mr Connell, wringing his hands. 

“The Reverend Jasper Toynbee, sir,” announced Budd, suddenly 
coming up at that moment. “He is wanting to see you.” 
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“T am glad he is here!” exclaimed Mr. Connell, as he followed 
Budd like one in a dream, and saw Cran and another man lingering 
in the hall. In the luncheon-room he found the strange doctor and 
Evelyn, and a pleasant-faced clergyman with white hair: the Vicar. 
Mr. Cran walked up to Evelyn, and said something to her in a low, 
civil tone. 

Evelyn stood up, straight and white. ‘What is this? What is 
this all about ?” she said, turning to Mr. Toynbee. 

“You are suspected of administering this poison,” he said in a sad, 
slow voice. 

To his dying day Mr. Connell never forgot Evelyn’s face at that 
moment. He could never describe the change in it. It could not 
turn whiter or more fixed than it had been before. But there came 
upon it a look of mingled fear and hope—a something of wild triumph 
mingled with a strange gleam of something softer. It might be sin- 
gular, but at that moment of terror and humiliation she drew nearer 
to his sympathies than ever she had in the heyday of her cold and 
careless beauty. 

“You are not called upon to say anything, remember,” Cran 
spoke, warningly. ‘It might be used against you afterwards.” 

“I did not say anything, did I?” she asked, turning upon him. 
The strange storm-light had died out in her face, leaving it hard 
and still. 

“Nurse Hannah will take charge of you,” said Cran; “we can’t 
let you go to your own room. Is there anything you would like?” 

“No. Nurse Hannah can be with me: nobody else—none of the 
people I know.” 

“Well,” said Cran, aside to Mr. Toynbee, “ I’ve never before come 
across one that didn’t think it worth while even to claim innocence. 
They may know it’s no use, but they all think it sounds well.” 

Evelyn went out with her calm, even step, walking beside the trim 
female detective. And as she passed him, Mr. Connell noticed on 
her dress a shred of wool from some little handiwork in which she 
had been recently engaged. It tore his heart to see it. She too had 
her harmless human hours ! 





CHAPTER XLIII. 
THE VICAR TAKES THE RESPONSIBILITY OF REPAIRS. 


Ir was Charity Hale who carried Mrs. Raven the news. She was 
lying on the sofa in her own room. 

“There has been dark work, ma’am,” said the old woman. ‘ Some- 
thing queer was going on here for a long time, and it turns out that 
Nurse Hannah belongs to the police, and she’s now got Miss Evelyn 
under her charge.” 

“Got Miss Evelyn under her charge?” gasped Mrs. Raven, 
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“ Yes, ma’am,” answered Charity. ‘It’s about poisoning—that’s 
what they say was done to Mr. Frank and poor James. [I'll not be- 
lieve she did it, unless she’s been made a cat’s-paw. There’s some- 
body else behind. What motive could she have?” 

“There was that wicked fortune-teller,” cried the lady, sitting up- 
tight. 

Charity gave a low, incredulous laugh. ‘Do you remember “ez, 
ma’am ? She was in Ravenstoke long before Miss Evelyn came to 
the Court.” 

“T believe it must have been the same woman who was in Coltburn 
during our visit there,” said Mrs Raven, excitedly. ‘ But how is 
Frank ?—how is Mr. Frank, Charity ?” 

“ He is doing well, I think, ma’am, but poor James is dead. It is 
not likely the poison was meant for him. And J don’t believe Miss 
Evelyn meant poison for Mr. Frank either. There is nothing 
wrong lying about that she might have taken hold of by mistake, is 
there ?”—-—-and the old woman peered round, as if she thought 
that deadly drugs might lie at random in a peaceful chamber. 

‘No, no, nothing,” said Mrs, Raven impatiently. ‘ But that for- 
tune-teller must be found. The police must be told all about her and 
her sayings—I must tell them myself, if nobody else can.” 

“I should be very glad to see her, too,” cried Charity. “I’vea 
motion that she might tell us something about the two ghosts.” 

“Did you ever see her yourself ?” suddenly asked Mrs. Raven. 

‘‘T never went consulting her, ma’am,” Charity answered, evasively. 
“‘T may have seen her—anybody may see anybody else.” 

Mrs. Raven rose up. “I have certain—suspicions—which may 
be worth suggesting—something about an occurrence at Coltburn, 
too. And when did Mr. Connell come? What made him come, I 
wonder ?” 

“He came this afternoon,” said Charity. ‘I suppose, ma’am, it 
will now be the duty of each of us to tell all that we know and all 
that we suspect ?” 

Mrs. Raven replied quietly. ‘ Yes.” 

“It’s my belief that evil will out. I'm afraid it’s no use trying to 
tush it up to save ourselves or to serve others,” said the old woman. 

“Tt is no use,” returned Mrs. Raven, in the same quiet, slow tone: 
<‘and when we strive to hide things, we are only forced to speak about 
them when it is too late. You can leave me now, Charity.” 

“There is something deep at the bottom of this affair,” the Vicar 
was saying to Mr. Connell in the drawing-room. ‘Do you happen 
to know anything of the past history of this young woman?” 

“T know only that she is a foundling, adopted and reared by a 
very clever and estimable lady,” returned the Minister. 

“A foundling—adopted?” questioned Mr. Toynbee. “So ho! 
Somebody told me she was an orphan, brought up by an aunt. Who 
could that informant have been, now, I wonder? Ah, I recollect 
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it was Leonard Raven himself, the very last day I saw him before 
the beginning of his illness. A foundling—adopted, eh? Was she 
introduced to the Court through your family, sir, may I ask ?” 

“No; through an advertisement, I believe,” answered Mr. Connell. 
“Tt is all very sad. And I fear that the very circumstances which 
should commend this friendless creature—a nameless foundling—to 
our utmost justice and forbearance, will with most people only serve 
to condemn her.” 

“No, no, I hope not,” said the Vicar, pacing to and fro medita- 
tively. ‘Only I had a curious conviction about this girl which would 
not dovetail with what I had been told about her. And I think it 
may with what you tell me now.” 

Mr. Connell sat silent and expectant. 

“Did you notice that man in the butler’s room ?” asked the Vicar, 
stopping short. ‘I mean that poor lad’s father, the good-looking, 
dissipated labourer? That’s Eldred Sloam? Do you know who he 
is said to be—is, in fact, known to be ?” 

** Ves.” 

“He has been a bad fellow all through,” said the Vicar. ‘He 
was a bad husband to that poor lad’s mother, and he had a vile 
character before he married her. In his young days there was one 
girl he got acquainted with for whom everybody was sorry. Her 
name was Hester Walker. I knew her very well, for she was a 
favourite servant in a house where I often visited. Nobody knew 
what became of her, and Eldred fell into a good deal of bad odour 
over the affair. Some people thought she had made away with her- 
self, and some people seemed to suspect him of making away with 
her. I didn’t—not of that last part.” 

Mr. Toynbee paused in thought, and then went on. 

“The last time I ever. saw Hester Walker was one evening when 
visiting a sick parishioner. I chanced to look out of the window and 
saw her and Eldred Sloam standing talking at a gate near. He was 
leaning over it, twirling a flower in his mouth, hard indifference 
written in every line of his handsome face and figure. She stood in 
front of him, wringing her hands, and looking up at him as if straining 
her whole soul to see into his.” 

“ But how do you connect this with Evelyn Agate?” 

“Listen,” said the Vicar. ‘The moment I set eyes on Mrs. 
Rayen’s new companion, I felt sure I had seen her before, or else 
somebody very like her. And sometimes by this sort of lurking 
memory I felt attracted to her, and sometimes repelled. But I could 
never make it out ” he paused once more. 

“Until ” prompted Mr. Connell. 

“Until one night when Eldred Sloam was ill, and she and Charity 
Hale came to his cottage while I was there. He was delirious, and 
in his raving he saw the young lady and was frightened at her.” 

“ Frightened at her,” echoed Mr.-Connell. 
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“Yes, he seemed to think she was somebody whom he had injured. 
He caught hold of her hand, and she, naturally enough, drew back, 
Sir, at that moment the old scene of the summer evening at the gate 
rose before my mind, because it seemed repeated before my eyes! 
Repeated, and yet transposed. The pleading agony of that unhappy 
girl, Hester Walker, seemed to have entered into Eldred Sloam, and a 
woman with the features of Hester Walker was spurning him as he 
had once spurned her! I read my riddle. Evelyn Agate had the 
face of Hester Walker, but the expression and the hair of this man, 
Sloam. Think of him, even as you saw him to-day. Can you not 
see a likeness?” 

*‘It is hard to say whether or no, when one gets a preconceived 
idea,” said Mr. Connell. ‘But then, if there is anything in your 
theory, where is Hester Walker herself? And who is she ?” 

“T think she is Evelyn Agate’s mother, wheresoever she may be.” 

‘“‘But, even supposing this to be a fact, I don’t see how it bears 
on the present position of things. It does not supply a motive. If 
Evelyn Agate be the daughter of this man—even if she knows she is 
his daughter—how could the death of Frank Raven serve her?” 

“It might be malice,” mused the Vicar; ‘a kind of wild revenge 
for the wrong done to her father by his unfortunate birthright. But 
I don’t set much by that possibility. I’d rather look for some motive 
nearer hand, perhaps mercenary. Under that strange will of his 
father’s, if Frank should die before his mother, the fortune is at her 
own disposal. Could the girl hope to ingratiate herself into the vacant 
:place ?” 

“Tt is too dreadful to contemplate !” exclaimed Mr. Connell. 

‘** Well, well,” said the Vicar, himself recoiling from the picture 
‘he had conjured up; “but at any rate this fact of her birth—if it 
be a fact—would bring her within the range of motives which could 
not affect an utter stranger. Most crimes have a motive—nay, I 
~believe all have.” 

“One thing I must do, and that at once,” said Mr. Connell : 
“telegraph to Philip to go to the house of his friend Miss Agate, and 
‘break this terrible news to her, and then come down here as quickly 
-as possible. I must telegraph home, too. One never knows. how 
soon the newspapers may get hold of these rumours.” 

“Could not Mrs. Connell come here to bear Mrs. Raven com- 
pany ?” asked the Vicar, as the two gentlemen walked together down 
‘the avenue; “ Mrs. Connell, or one of her daughters? Poor Mrs. 
‘Raven is in a terrible position—one son hopelessly ill, the other 
‘scarcely escaped from the shadow of death, and a favourite companion 
likely to be arrested on a charge of murder !” 

But ,Mr. Connell shook his head. ‘My daughter, Louisa, is 
very ill,” he answered ; “very weak and ill, and her worst symp- 
toms are nervous ones. Her mother cannot possibly leave her. In 
fact, we were just on the wing for the Continent, as change is all 
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that the doctors can suggest for Louisa. Now this horrible story is 
opened up, I think I had better tell my wife to start off at once, and 
take our little girls also with her. We had intended to leave them 
at home in the charge of the governess, Miss Cleare.” 

‘Miss Cleare? That’s the young lady who first saw the ghost, I 
have heard all about that. Shall you take her to the Continent 
with your family ?” 

“No,” said Mr. Connell promptly, the old instincts of poverty 
making him remember the expense. Yet he reflected. ‘“ Indeed, I 
can hardly say. You see, all our plans will have to be re-arranged. 
Mrs. Connell must decide these things.” 

“Could not you get Miss Cleare to come here?” suggested Mr. 
Toynbee. ‘At these times it is always better to have those about us 
who are in some way associated with our general interests. Besides, 
Mr. Connell, Miss Cleare might be a witness.” 

“Sir, how much do you know ?” 

“Nothing but what Frank told me,” answered Mr. Toynbee; “it 
was Chiefly about this young lady seeing the figure they call the ghost. 
He said there was more to be told, and that you knew all. 

“ There is a great deal more to be told indeed,” said Mr. Connell. 
‘*‘ We had a fortune-teller down at Coltburn, and the beginning of the 
trouble was that some of the young people foolishly went to visit her. 
Then mysterious advertisements appeared in the paper. Then my 
wife and Miss Cleare saw in our garden a figure exactly resembling 
that which Miss Cleare had seen in the fields here ; and, what has 
always struck me as oddest and most weird of all, at that very 
moment a fearful shriek rang through our house, which nobody 
owned to, and we never could account for. Then Frank, acting 
on the fortune-teller’s instructions, sought in a vase in our drawing- 
room, and found a sum of fifty pounds in gold, and also a written 
paper.” 

“Could that have been put there by this mysterious figure? Could 
the figure have gained access to your house?” 

“No, not then.” 

** And what was on the written paper ?” 

“TI expect that will have to come out now,” said Mr. Connell. 
‘But Frank charged me to keep the secret so sacredly, that I would 
rather not mention it till I have spoken again with him on the matter.” 

‘Quite so, quite so,” assented Mr. Toynbee, eager, as usual, to 
disclaim all wish to intrude on anybody’s confidence. ‘But this fortune- 
teller must be found,” he went on, as emphatically as Mrs. Raven her- 
self had done. 

** My dear sir,” said Mr. Connell, “to find this woman has been the 
main object of the detectives from the outset. She has baffled them 
hitherto. Did Frank tell you anything about the mysterious delivery 
to him in her presence of the ring his father used to wear.” 

“No,” said Mr. Toynbee, quickly ; -“‘ but he mentioned that ring 
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tome. He told me he had it: that it was safe. It was I who spoke 
about it first—about Leonard’s having said he had lost it. You see 
all this points to a traitor within the Court.” 

“‘ Well, well,” said Mr. Connell, “ but there must be a great deal 
more that we do not understand at all yet. I shall certainly take your 
advice, Mr. Toynbee, and get Miss Cleare to come here, if she will. 
She is a good little girl who has passed through great trials herself, 
and she knows how to respect sorrow and trouble.” 

They had reached the railway station, and the Minister went to a 
desk to compose his telegram. He did not grudge an extra fee, but. 
he wanted every word to tell. As he took the missive to the clerk, 
he noticed that Mr. Toynbee, who had left him in peace during its 
composition, had fallen into conversation with a tall, thin, elderly 
woman. She was talking with the arid fluency of one going 
over a string of grievances which frequent recital has made 
familiar. 

The Vicar turned towards Mr. Connell as he passed him, but did 
not speak till he came back—his message safely delivered. 

“This is Miss Wilmot, our new post-mistress,” he said, and the 
elderly woman gave a curious cross between the “ bow” of her better 
days, and the “bob” which was the accredited sign of Ravenstoke 
respect. “Miss Wilmot is again complaining very much of the 
accommodations of her post-office,” the Vicar proceeded to explain, 
“and not without cause." I promised to speak to your nephews 
about the necessary alterations—but how can I, just now ?” 

“ And every day I am more and more afraid there'll be an 
accident,” said Miss Wilmot. “It’s quite a weight on my mind that 
something will happen; and the public may suffer, but I shall have to 
bear the blame. | Maybe the gentleman doesn’t know my place ;, 
but you do, sir, and you can bear witness that it’s full of awkward 
corners, and of rotten floors and skirting-boards which have started 
that loose that they might serve for bags of letters going nowhere!” 

The Vicar drew Mr. Connell aside. ‘She is a nervous, responsible: 
sort of woman,” he said, “and if any accident should happen to throw 
discredit on her, I should pity her very much. For the post-office 
is a disgrace to the village. The late Squire was always talking about 
getting it done up, but the last post-people were very indolent, and 
never pressed the matter. Don’t you think we might ‘ 

‘Give her permission to repair it on our own responsibility,” said 
the quick, practical man. “ Yes, certainly.” 

“I’m sure Frank would like it; and I expect it is Frank with whom 
the tenants will have to deal very soon.” 

Mr. Connell answered nothing to that, for he had his own knowledge 
and his own thoughts upon that matter. But he let the phrase stand. 

“ Speak to the carpenter yourself, Miss Wilmot,” said Mr. Toynbee, 
briskly, to the post-mistress. “Spur him on to work as fast as he 
can, and so get your mind at ease.” 
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“Very many thanks, sir, I’m sure,” she answered gratefully. 
‘*There’s no reason why he shouldn’t begin to do something this 
very night, for indeed it’s the sooner the better.” 

Mr. Connell was reflective as they walked back. This was an op- 
portunity for an inquiry which he felt might be instituted with Mr. 
Toynbee. 

“Frank was always a healthy child, I believe?” he said. ‘ Did 
you know any of the other infants who died ?—You were here before 
Frank’s birth ? ” 

“Oh yes,” answered Mr. Toynbee; “ and I baptized all the others, 
privately and in great haste—they died so soon—they were so clearly 
doomed. One died too soon even for that.” 

“What doctor attended the family in those days?” 

“Dr. Wragge; this Dr. Wragge’s father. The Wragges have at- 
tended the Ravens for two or three generations.” 

“And I suppose the doctor introduced a nurse?” said. Mr. Con- 
nell again. 

“Yes; always,” Mr. Toynbee readily replied. ‘Not always in 
time, though. I remember thinking how odd it was that the only 
healthy baby of the lot came into the world with the least attendance 
and the least fuss, in a half-unexpected sort of way.” 

“What ! was that Frank ?” asked Mr. Connell, breathless. 

“Yes,” narrated the Vicar. ‘“ His birth was attended only by the 
old woman, Charity Hale—not so old then, of course, as she is now. 
I think that accounted for her having been always so fond of him, 
baby, boy,and man. A curious woman, Charity Hale. I’m specially 
disposed to respect an old family servant, but I can’t like this Charity. 
She’s an embittered sort of soul. Perhaps she suffered in her 
sister’s disgrace. It was her sister Salome, you know, who was Eldred 
Sloam’s mother—she died but a day or two before Squire Eldred.” 

“Does Charity take much interest in her unfortunate relative, 
Eldred Sloam?” asked the Minister. 

“No,” said Mr. Toynbee; “she has behaved to him as if she 
had some severe duty towards him that must perforce be performed. 
But she was certainly good to the lad who now lies dead yonder. 
A short, sad life he has had, as had his mother, poor Jane, before 
him. But I could never altogether pity her. Women have no right 
to fall in love with such a man as Eldred Sloam.” 

“I suppose Charity Hale has few connections outside the Court ?” 

“Old servants generally merge their lives in their masters’, and 
drop their own people,” returned Mr. Toynbee. “I think the Hale 
girls were orphans—perhaps not very carefully brought up, poor things, 
and that may partly account for Salome’s downfall. There was a third 
sister—younger, I think—who never came near the Court. Charity 
boasted of this other sister as being an educated lady. What odd 
tricks our memories play us!” he added, with a half-laugh. ‘ When 
I have forgotten so much which I have striven hard to retain, why 
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do I chance to remember the names of those three sisters Hale— 
only one of whom I ever saw—Salome, Charity, and Isabella? They 
tickled my fancy somehow. I wondered how their godfathers and 
godmothers had crossed the Rubicon between old-fashioned ‘ Bible 
names’ and that of ballad and romance.” 

As the gentlemen entered the hall, bad news met them. Leonard 
had had another convulsive seizure without any return to conscious- 
ness, or apparent cause for agitation; he now seemed sinking fast, 
and might not survive the night. 

The ministers clung together, as people always do when sur- 
rounded by troubles with which they cannot contend. Budd stirred 
up the fire in the big dining-room, and brought out bottles of good 
old wine. But though every now and then they tried to divert their 
conversation to affairs political or ecclesiastical, it would not do. An 
intense atmosphere of personal tragedy pervaded the place, and 
pressed upon them. And the only event of the evening was the 
arrival of Philip’s answer to his father’s telegram. It ran: 


“Will be with you to-morrow morning. Miss Agate cannot 
leave her brother, but I bring E. A.’s nearest friend, also legal 
assistance.” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
A LETTER FROM THE DEAD. 


ArrTerR the fashion of people in times of trouble, Mr. Connell and 
Mr. Toynbee (who did not leave the Court) sat up far into the night, 
and were up betimes in the morning. Both were dressing when Budd 
came knocking at their doors, to tell them that “‘ Mr. Philip Connell 
and the people from London had arrived.” He also acquainted them 
anew with the position of things. ‘“ Mr. Leonard is no better—is as 
bad as bad can be. But Mr. Frank is going on admirably, and the 
doctors say there’s no more fear for him.” 

As for the visitors from London, there was a gentleman with a 
black bag, whom Budd thought he had seen before. Then there 
was Mr. Philip himself, and there was a poor-looking woman who 
was crying and seemed frightened. Mrs, Sims busied herself in get- 
ting them breakfast.” 

The two gentlemen had wondered what Philip meant by the phrase 
of “her nearest friend,” as referring to Evelyn Agate. But certainly 
they were not prepared for what Philip whispered to them, as witha 
slight gesture he indicated the woman, when all were assembling for 
business after breakfast. 

“This is Evelyn Agate’s mother. This new mystery has already 
unravelled an old one. For more than twenty years this person has 
acted as Miss Agate’s servant,” Philip added. ‘ We have known her 
by the name of Mary Davies.” 
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“ And her real name ” interrupted Mr. Toynbee, eagerly. 

“Is Hester Walker. She was once in service near here, and dis- 
appeared suddenly. Do you remember the story, sir?” 

“Perfectly,” said the Vicar. ‘“ Mr. Connell knows that I had 
already discovered a likeness between the lost Hester Walker and 
this unfortunate girl Evelyn ; though there is not much now,” he said, 
with a pitying glance at the scared, suffering face, old before its 
time. 

Mary Davies saw and understood that look. She had known the 
Vicar, of old. She stepped forward to speak, crying bitterly : 

“Oh, sir, save my girl! she can’t be guilty. Some bad people 
must have got hold of her as they got hold of me. I don’t say she 
has not done wrong—it’s only when we do wrong that tempters 
can seize us and drag us farther down. But save her! save her! 
Oh, sir, such a little help might have saved me!” 

In her eager importunity, the unhappy woman had laid her tremb- 
ling hands on the Vicar’s arm. He looked kindly into the convulsed, 
imploring face. He remembered Hester Walker, and he knew 
Evelyn Agate. There were far different elements at work in the two 
—elements which would make their respective temptations absolutely 
incomprehensible to each other. But he could not say this now, he 
could only console. 

“Your daughter shall have the utmost help and justice, Mrs. Davies. 
Fear nothing on that score.” 

‘But Mrs. Davies has a story to tell which may explain a great 
deal to us,” observed Philip, drawing chairs round the table. ‘“ And 
we might as well invite in the solicitor I have brought down, before 
we begin our conversation. There is no harm in his hearing the facts 
over again. Re-statement often brings out something new. Budd, 
go and ask Mr. Dewe to step this way. Mr. Dewe,” he explained, in 
an aside to his father and the Vicar, “has been now employed by 
Miss Agate’s wish, and it appears that it is not the first time he has 
been at Ravenscourt ; though I must tell you all about that afterwards. 
A thoroughly respectable man is Mr. Dewe. Dewe and Creed is one 
of the first legal firms. This sort of work is not in their usual 
line.” 

Mr. Dewe came in. He bowed, and took a seat beside Philip. 
The Vicar had been talking in a low tone to Mary Davies. 

“T can guess Sloam was harsh and cruel to you, poor woman,” he 
said. 

“ Aye, sir,” she answered. ‘‘ There seemed nobody to turn to in 
my trouble. And there came always that woman tempting me—saying 
she would take my baby and get it a good home, and leave me free 
for honest work. I did what I did for the child’s sake.” 

“ But what about that woman?” asked the Vicar. ‘Who was 
she? You say she came to you. Where did you first see her?” 
“‘T never knew who she was, sir. I saw her first in Ash Lane, 
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She met me there one evening when I was hopelessly waiting to see 
Eldred, and called me into a little shed that stands there, and told 
me she knew the trouble I was in.” 

“ And you did not know her?” 

“No, sir; no. I never heard her name. She wasn’t young: she 
must have been forty—a tall woman, dark, and well-dressed.” 

Philip touched his father’s foot under the table. Evidently he 
wanted to emphasize this description. 

‘“‘ She gave me money, sir, and bade me go to London to an address 
she handed me, I was not to mention her to the people of the 
house, or speak to them of my affairs at all; but she said she was 
sure to know directly my baby was born, and she would come at 
once and take it away. She gave me plenty of money. Forgive me, 
sir, for a wicked woman, but the fancy would keep running in my 
head that as the lady of the Court was expecting too, and had 
sickly babies that died, mine might be meant to take the place of 
hers !” 

They were all listening with intense interest. 

‘‘ But oh, those dreadful days !” wailed poor Mary, “ when my little 
girl was born, and the woman never kept her promise, nor came nigh 
me!” 

“ But she did come after all,” suggested Mr. Dewe. 

** Aye,” said Mary, choking back her sobs, ‘she did come. And 
she got the child. She did not speak so gracious-like this time. And 
she bade me go and lodge in a little coffee-house—and I was not to 
mention her there, either. But she knew the kind of folk that kept 
it, she said ; and if I showed myself a decent woman, they’d get me 
honest work among their neighbours—and so they did. I did char- 
ing for a while, and then I settled down with Miss Gertrude Agate— 
bless her !” 

“And you heard about the calamity in that house, didn’t you ?” 
said Philip. 

“ Aye, sir ; I knew that a baby had been taken from their house too, 
a baby-boy, against their will. But when I opened the door one evening 
with Miss Agate, through hearing a child cry, and saw the little queen 
on the steps, I knew it was mine that minute! It came over me at 
once, like, you see, sir ; and when I took her up there was a dear little 
mole on her neck, that I could have sworn to anywhere. I reckon 
whoever put her there wished me to know she was mine, for they had 
pinned on her clothes the date of her birth, just one year before.” 

“‘ And you kept your secret from Miss Agate ?” asked Mr. Connell. 

There was a shade of reproach either in his words or his tone, or 
at least Mary Davies felt it so, for she burst into tears. 

*‘T know I’ve been a wicked woman,” she cried. “I’ve lived a 
long lie with the best, most patient angel-lady that breathes in this 
world, But oh, sir, it was hard on me! I’d found out, well enough, 
what the world has to say to a woman that doesn’t tell where she’s 
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come from, and has no character. And there was Miss Agate crying 
and laughing over the baby, and saying to it, ‘that she might hope 
her nephew would get the same measure she’d give it.’ Was I to drag 
it out into misery? I knew I ought—but I didn’t—and Miss Agate, 
she knows now, sir, and she forgives me. She never said one bitter 
word when it all came out last night. Only she said to Mr. Philip 
Connell, ‘Spare nothing to get Evelyn justice first, and then mercy.’” 

“‘ God help thee, poor soul !” said the Minister. 

“T’ve been punished,” plained poor Mary; “punished sad and 
sore. Couldn’t I always see how my darling child despised poor low 
people like me? And later she got to hear of Eldred Sloam from 
Mr. Raven, and she wou/d talk about him: ’twas as if some in- 
stinct told her he was her father! Then came letters telling Miss 
Agate that there would be mischief if Evelyn stayed on here. Oh, 
if the mistress had only heeded me then! But Miss Gertrude 
would have listened had she known what good right I had to speak.” 

The gentlemen conferred together. “ One cannot help fancying that 
there may be something in this poor creature’s early conjecture that 
her babe was wanted to be a changeling at the Court,” said Mr. Connell. 
“This puts us on the tract of suspicions already awakened, Philip.” 

“It does more than that,” answered the young man ; “‘ for I have 
more facts than you know yet. Mrs. Raven did not meet with 
Evelyn so entirely in the common way of advertisement as we 
think, Mr. Dewe there will tell you of incidents preceding that 
advertisement ; incidents which led up to Mrs. Raven sitting in 
ambush in his office and getting a sight of Evelyn Agate without 
the girl’s knowledge. These incidents, coupled with all we know, in- 
cline me to the belief that there was some dark work on that fourth 
of September, twenty-two years ago ; and what is more, that W/rs. Raven 
knows it. 1 should have thought that it might be but some plot that 
was never carried out, but for some recent actions of Mrs. Raven’s, 
which show her to be ill at ease with things as they exist. Who could 
furnish any particulars of the time when Frank was born, I wonder ? ” 

“We were talking over that last night,” said Mr. Connell. “ Mr. 
Toynbee says that at Frank’s birth there was nobody with Mrs. Raven 
but Charity Hale.—Could Charity Hale have been the woman who 
met Hester Walker?” 

“Charity Hale is short, and she limps,” said the Vicar. “But 
what does all this mean? What do you suspect next?” 

‘That Frank may not be the real child of the Squire and his wife,” 
whispered Philip. “That was what the fortune-teller told him at 
Coltburn.” 

“Bless my soul!” exclaimed the Vicar, in sheer dismay. 

‘“‘ Had this servant-woman, Hale, any near relative—any confidante 
whom she might safelyemploy?” asked Mr. Dewe in clear business tones. 
“It is possible we may find some other person with a strong motive 
for removing this young gentleman, Mr. Frank Raven, out of the way.” 
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“Charity Hale had no friends—scarcely any acquaintances,” 
spoke Mr. Toynbee. ‘Her sister Salome was long since dead, and 
her sister Isabella never came to Ravenscourt.” 

“She had a sister Isabella, then ?—‘ Isabella Hale,’” said the 
Lawyer. 

He wrote the name down on a piece of blotting-paper which lay 
before him. The pen he used was a quill which had once seen hard 
usage in the service of the frugal Leonard. The lawyer’s handwriting 
was rather bold and large. 

“Could Frank be Miss Agate’s lost nephew ?” suggested Philip, 
**But what object could any people have had in grafting the Agate 
child upon the Raven stem? Yet if we could believe this, much 
else becomes plain. One can then understand their wish to persuade 
Frank into marrying this Evelyn, who is at least some remote con- 
nection of theirs, and from whose future good offices they might 
expect something. Who was that cunning fortune-teller, I wonder?” 

Mr. Connell started at this abrupt betrayal of poor Frank’s honour- 
ably-guarded secret. ‘How do you know that—that—any such 
thing was proposed to Frank?” he asked. ‘I’m sure Frank has 
never told you so. I don’t suppose the woman did.” 

Philip laughed lightly. ‘I gathered it,” he said, “and I got proof 
positive on that night when he showed you the paper he found in the 
flower-pot with the hidden gold. You held that behind the candle 
to read it, and I saw the chief words of the message backwards— 
thus!” and Philip caught up the sheet of blotting-paper and held it 
between himself and the window. 

At this moment Budd advanced into the room, bearing a letter on 
a salver. The old servant’s face was pale and solemn. 

‘I’m bidden to give that to you, sir,” he said, in awe-struck tones, 
advancing towards Mr. Connell. 

The letter was clean, but old-looking and it bore a postage-stamp, 
though it was guiltless of post-marks. It was addressed to Frank 
Raven, at Cambridge. 

“T’ve seen an imitation of this handwriting lately,” exclaimed 
Mr. Connell. 

“But this is really the late Squire’s,” said the Vicar, positively. 
“TI am sure of it. Where does it come from, Budd?” 

The lawyer put up his eyeglass, and looked at the three elderly 
men standing riveted round an ordinary-looking letter—grown awful 
because in their eyes it was, in very truth, a letter from the dead ! 

As for Philip, he was so strangely absorbed by the blotting-paper 
that he noticed nothing; but he suddenly turned about, and broke 
the hush that had fallen on the room, with an exclamation. 

“We have got her! They are one and the same!” 








(To be concluded. ) 

















THE CURE’S SISTER. 


By F. E. M. Notiey, AuTHOR oF “ OLIVE VARCOE.” 
VL 


oe story Monsieur de St. Erme told me was one of youth, of 

passion, of sorrow. It was one of those love-affairs, which-never 
could happen in England, and which it is just to say rarely occur 
among our Continental neighbours. The families of De la Roche 
and St. Erme, being within three leagues of each other, and having 
therefore an hereditary feud and jealousy to keep up, suddenly agreed 
to sink these agreeable feelings in an alliance between the son 
and daughter of their respective houses. The young people were 
fiancés, and the old folks being very hot in their new friendship, 
allowed them to be more together than is usually permitted by French 
and Belgian etiquette. All was going on as smoothly as haymaking 
on a sunny day, when the family feud burst forth again with a violence 
unknown since the Middle Ages, and the intended marriage was instantly 
broken off, with sarcasm and bitterness on both sides. But, unfortu- 
nately, Léon de St. Erme and Clarice de la Roche loved each other. 
They met secretly, and after much suffering, much debate, and many 
vain prayers to obdurate parents, the lovers agreed to elope. Nowa 
French elopement in nothing resembles an English one; because it 
cannot end in marriage without the consent of parents. It is, there- 
fore, undertaken in a species of despair, in order, by the ruin of the 
girl’s reputation, to wring from the irritated relatives their consent to 
an immediate union. The French marriage law precludes all possi- 
bility of marriage without the consent of parents or guardians. 

But in this unhappy elopement things did not settle themselves as 
Lionel de St. Erme had dared to hope. His father and the father of 
Clarice met, and words became so high and bitter between them, that 
a duel followed. They crossed the frontier into France, and here 
Monsieur de la Roche, maddened by the misery of his daughter, shot 
his antagonist dead. Then hurrying on to Paris, to the address the 
wretched Clarice had given him, he tore his girl from her lover, and 
returned home a broken-hearted man. 

Léon de St. Erme, in the midst of his anguish, did his best to save 
Clarice’s name, and, strange to say, his family seconded him ; and 
though these efforts were not very successful, yet the secresy and silence 
of the elopement, were never so completely broken through, as to 
enable the Belgian Mrs. Grundy to say positively that it had taken 
place. 

The St. Erme family did not prosecute Monsieur de la Roche for 
the duel; they felt, perhaps, that things were tolerably balanced between 
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them, and the dishonour beneath which he was sinking, counterpoised 
the bereavement from which they suffered. Still Madame de St. Erme 
would not permit the name of De la Roche to be mentioned in her 
hearing ; and Lionel felt that while his mother lived, and while the 
memory of this duel lived, a marriage between him and Clarice would 
be impossible. With great difficulty he conveyed to her a heart- 
breaking letter of farewell, and then, with his widowed mother, he de- 
parted for the South of France, where her family resided. All who 
know the deference and affection given by men of French race to 
their mothers, will understand the feelings and conduct of Lionel. 
He could fulfil his duty towards her, while he could do nothing for 
Clarice save bewail her. It was more than a year before he re- 
turned for a short visit to the Chateau of St. Erme; then his cautious 
inquiries only elicited the fact that she lived in strict seclusion, as 
Monsieur and Madame de la Roche had ceased to see any company 
whatever. But Clarice heard that he was at St. Erme, and one day 
the Curé, a man already stepping into the vale of years, accosted him, 
and drew from his pocket a letter. 

**T look upon it as my duty to give you this,” said the Curé. “TI 
am the confessor of this unhappy young lady, and I make myself the 
bearer of this, to satisfy her conscience and my own. At some future 
day you may wish to acknowledge or adopt your child, so you shall 
not, for her sake, be kept ignorant of its birth.” 

Overwhelmed with a mingled feeling of pain, joy, and grief, Lionel 
de St. Erme tore open the letter. It was worded stiffly, for the Curé 
would not be the bearer of warmer words; nevertheless the deep 
suffering of the writer broke through the thin disguise, and tears fell on 
the paper, as the young man read that he had a daughter, of whom the 
unhappy mother could tell him nothing, except that the infant had been 
conveyed away in great secresy, and the sole concession her parents 
had made to her prayer, was to promise that it should be named 
Léonie. 

On receiving this intelligence, Lionel de St. Erme came to the firm 
resolve that he would one day give his wife—as he now termed Clarice 
in his heart—a legal right to that name, and then he would find his 
child and acknowledge her. 

All the world knows, that England is the only country in the 
civilised and Christian community of nations, which denies to parents 
the power of expiating the wrong done to their innocent offspring. 
As in Scotland, so in France, marriage legitimatises children, who in 
this land would have no name, and no inheritance. And where 
marriage may be either undesirable or impossible, the French code 
permits the father to adopt the child, and it thereby becomes legally 
entitled to his name, and a certain share of his property. Whether 
this law be merciful and right, since it adds to a state a civilised and 
useful member, with social status and faculties developed for his own 
and his country’s good ; or whether it be more just and moral to fling 
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human souls into a sea of shame, and bring them up nameless and 
wretched, ever to be a drag, a brand, and an expense to the land that 
suffers them, is a question which perhaps in another century or two 
the wisdom of English legislators will consider. 

To return to young St. Erme : anxious as he was to do his duty by 
his child, his fears, and his love for Clarice, kept him silent and inert. 
His duty to his mother also interfered. Could he seek an interview 
with the slayer of his father, or ask his pity or grasp his hand? The 
idea was too frightful ; he felt that his indignation and despair would 
burst all bonds, and he should break his mother’s heart, without hope 
of altering Clarice’s position towards himself. Hence, after vainly 
striving to convey to her an assurance of his affection, he once more 
quitted the Ardennes. And perhaps this time as he departed, his 
bitterest thought was that his child was in the hands of his enemies. 
Yet, gloomy and reckless as he was, life had not for him the dreary, 
maddening monotony that it had for Clarice de la Roche. Shut up in 
an old chateau, debarred from all companionship, with a mother 
perishing with ennui, and a father whose soured and broken spirit was a 
constant reproach to her heart, she longed only to die. But after two 
years of this life, an escape was offered to her. An old companion- 
in-arms—a man who had gone through the Russian campaign and the 
“Hundred Days” by the side of Monsieur de la Roche, paid him a 
sudden visit. He was sixty years of age, and a widower, with daughters 
long since married, and a young son born to him late, whose birth had 
cost his mother’s life. To this man, who had been his friend so many 
years, Monsieur de la Roche confided his grief, and the Comte de Villet 
pitied him, but pitied Clarice more. 

“You speak of putting her ina convent,” he said, “ give her to me 
instead, and I will both love her and respect her.” 

On this proposition being made to Clarice, she declared her willing- 
ness to accept it, if she might have her daughter. 

“Your child is dead,” said her father. He left her without deigning 
any explanation, and finally it was her mother’s tears that prevailed 
on her to accept the Count de Villet. Madame de la Roche could re- 
turn to the world with a daughter, who was the Countess de Villet, but 
never with an unmarried daughter over whose name there was a shadow. 

The marriage took place, and not until he was her husband did 
Clarice understand the chivalry, the delicacy, and tenderness of the 
man who had given her the shield of his name. ‘“ My dear child,” he 
said, “you are twenty, I am sixty. You have gained a father, I a 
daughter whom the world will call Madame, and respect. In return, 
I only ask that you will so honour the name I have given you, that 
during my life you enter into no communication with Monsieur de St. 
Erme.” 

Clarice, with tears, promised obedience to this wish. But on hear- 
ing of her marriage Léon went to Africa, and for five years those two 
were as dead to each other; at the end of that period Monsieur de la 
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Roche died ; and then he addressed a letter to her privately, asking 
after the welfare of his child. She put the letter in her husband’s 
hands, and he replied to Léon shortly but courteously, that the infant 
was dead. Thus affairs stood for nine years longer, then on her death- 
bed, Madame de la Roche confessed to her daughter, that the young 
Léonie lived. She had been placed at a well-known foundling-hospital 
in the Ardennes, and the dying woman drew from beneath her pillow 
a small locket portfolio, from which she took the ticket which gave 
the child’s number. 

‘‘T pinned her name, ‘ Léonie,’ on her bosom,” said the Countess ; 
“and a short time since I knew she was living under the care of 
Farmer Valmine’s widow. ‘The Curé of St. Erme can tell you more. 
I have released him from the seal of confession, and implored him to 
state to you all he has heard from me of Léonie. Forgive me, Clarice. 
Now I am going to die I cannot carry out your father’s cruel decree, 
that the existence of this child of the hateful St. Erme’s should never 
be made known to its mother.” 

Clarice heard this confession with a mingled frenzy of joy, pain, and 
forgiveness ; and, after the Countess’s death, she hastened to put her- 
self in communication with the Curé of St. Erme ; and through him a 
letter—giving no names—was placed in Léonie’s hands from her un- 
known mother. 

The girl received it coldly. She loved Madame Valmine, she said. 
She loved her own home, and had no wish to leave it. She had been 
brought up to work, and did not know how to be a lady. 

This answer threw her wretched mother into despair ; and she had 
no one to advise with, for Monsieur de Villet, now very old, was 
paralysed, and his mind was gone. For a year he lingered thus, then 
died, and Clarice de Roche in her distress now felt herself free to 
appeal to her former lover for help and counsel. 

All the obstinate hearts, the proud faces that had stood against their 
union, were dust now ; but their young hopes, their young passionate 
love, was dead also, and there stood between them a gap of eighteen 
dreary years, which no future time could ever fill up. These years 
which, if spent together, would have knit their hearts as onae—each 
day, like a link, binding them in mutual memories of joys and sorrows— 
made now a sorrowful barrier, over which they looked in each other’s 
changed faces, and p/ilosophised / 

Still, Léon was touched when he found how true to him his old love 
had been, and the thought of his daughter filled his heart with strange 
yearnings. He and Clarice married, and this marriage transformed 
Léonie the foundling, into Mademoiselle de St. Erme, the heiress of 
that house, and of the still more ancient house of De la Roche. 

But during her year of widowhood, as during the year of the Comte 
de Villet’s sickness, Clarice had beaten against Léonie’s heart in vain. 
There was no entrance there for her. The girl obstinately refused 
to be acknowledged ; refused to quit her foster-family, or to accept 
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any relations but them. That great fear in the French mind—the 
fear of scandal—had made Madame de St. Erme utter her pleadings 
secretly, through the Curé of St. Erme, or through letters placed in the 
shell of the old fountain ; but now that she was married, she and her 
husband were feverishly anxious to claim their daughter. 

But to do this by force of law and not of nature, was an idea most 
painful to the unhappy mother. An appeal to law would rip up all 
the sorrowful story of her youth, and the decree that gave her her 
daughter could not give also her daughter’s heart. So she came to 
St. Erme, and in many an interview strove to shake Léonie’s resolu- 
tion, and win her love. 

Alas ! she beat against a rock. 

‘TI do not care for the luxuries you offer me,” said the girl “To 
gain them I have to forsake those who have loved me ever since I 
was born. It is with them I have had a home, with them I have 
found a mother and a brother. — I will not desert them to be rich and 
a lady; and as for love, ew love wearies me, it falls upon my heart 
like an unknown tongue does upon my ear—there is no answer to it 
in my soul.” 

“Thus,” said the Count to me, “did this strange girl reply to our 
pleadings ; and still unwilling to force her to come to our roof bya 
legal process, I thought of trying how the offer of a rich alliance 
would affect her. I spoke to her of the young Comte de Villet, who 
had seen and admired her. She listened to me at first in passionate 
contempt—a contempt which has changed lately to a fixed eagerness.” | 

‘* And will she marry him ?” I cried. 

“T think so,” returned the Count. ‘Her mother, who is much 
attached to young De Villet, is most anxious for this alliance. And 
though I will not hurt her maternal love by saying so, I believe it is 
Léonie’s attachment to him which has at last brought her to our 
arms.” 

I mused a moment in silence, not daring to utter what I thought ; 
then I asked if the Comte de Villet loved Léonie. 

Monsieur de St. Erme sighed deeply. 

“I scarcely know,” he said. ‘ Remember the difference between 
Léonie’s rearing and-his ; how can he have any sympathy with one 
brought up without any of the refinements of birth, education, and 
wealth ?” 

“ But Léonie has genius,” I answered ; “and genius is above the 
accidents of birth and fortune.” 

“Yes,” sighed the Count ; “it may be so ; nevertheless, it takes a 
great soul to recognise genius, and I fear my son-in-law elect sees 
only that Léonie is the heiress to the lands of St. Erme and De la 
Roche.” 

I went home musingly, stricken with sad forebodings. 
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VII. 


‘‘T THOUGHT she would have told us herself,” said the Curé. “J 
would never have believed that I.éonie would have left it to another — 
to tell us such a tale as this.” 

“ And how could she go without.a leave-taking ?” cried Madame 
Valmine, weeping. ‘‘ Gabriel and I have always loved her so dearly! 
Surely it is bitter to part without a word. The mother who was 
ashamed of her, the noble friends who forsook her, will never love her 
as we do,” 

I had my own thoughts, but I buried them in pitiful silence, and 
a thousand pleadings shou!d not have torn them from my soul. So I 
let them blame Léonie, and I did wot say: “ The girl has done this for 
your sake, and her heart is breaking.” 

The Curé was very pale, and his eyes, as he looked at me, were full 
of keen reproach. 

“Ts this Léonie’s own doing?” he asked. ‘I fancied her heart 
was generous and noble. I did not think that hers was a spirit to be 
blinded by sudden wealth. Alas! for the deceitfulness of riches !” 

He turned away his head to hide from me his emotion, but I saw 
the quiver of his lip, and the shadow of pain on his brow. 

“Can the love of so many years be forgotten in a day?” cried 
Madame Valmine, wringing her hands passionately. ‘Can a child 
be so ungrateful? Oh, Léonie ! Léonie!” 

I was roused now into taking her part 

“Why do you doth mistake her ?” I said, angrily. ‘‘ She loves you— 
she is dying of grief—she leaves you only for the sake of a holy duty. 
Do you know that her mother—her ow mother, has knocked in vain 
at the door of her heart, these two years past? And she has borne 
her anguish in bitter silence, never grieving you by a word. Which 
would she have chosen if she could?—this poor cottage, or yon stately 
chateau? Remember that for two years, of her own free choice, she 
has stayed beneath this lowly roof, brightening it with her presence, 
when she should have gladdened her mother’s home. Whose tears 
has she wiped away ?—yours or hers? For whom has she spun and 
toiled? For whom has she sung and smiled? Was it not for you, 
and not for that sorrowful, lonely lady yonder, who would have given 
all her wealth for one of her child’s smiles and kisses—lavished daily 
upon you?” 

“True, true,” said the Curé. ‘‘ Mother, we are wrong ; we are un- 
reasonable. Léonie does but her duty in obeying her parents.” 

‘“‘ But without a farewell,” sobbed Madame Valmine. . ‘‘ Why leave 
me without a farewell? I could bear the parting, if she had fallen 
on my neck and kissed me before she went.” 

‘“‘ And had she not a reason?” I cried, warmly. ‘Can you not believe, 
that she who has been generous all her life long is most generous 
now, when she leaves you abruptly without a word ora kiss? I tell 
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you she is in the straight and thorny path ; and may God comfort her 
in it! May some angel take her by the hand, and lead her away from 
her own despair.” 

I erred in saying so much, and I repented as I saw the surprise on 
Madame Valmine’s honest face, and the startled look in the good 
Curé’s eyes. 

“Not despair!” he said gently. ‘They will let her see us often ; 
we shall not be parted.” 

How could I tell him that Léonie meant never to see his face again ? 
I was silent. 

“No,” he continued, “the parting is but nominal: we shall meet 
so often. And when Léonie gets used to her new position she will be 
happy. You too, mother, will be proud to see her a great lady ; you 
will be pleased when this little child of your adoption comes to you 
in jewels and silks, and calls you mother. For she will do this always. 
Ah! I feel Léonie is unchanged in heart.” 

I believe he said this partly to sooth his mother, and partly to cheat 
himself with a fair dream, which he knew could never come to pass. 

The foundling Léonie was their own—their very own—but Made- 
moiselle de St. Erme could never belong to them again. Neverthe- 
jess, I would not utter even a sigh to check their visions; and as they 
grew in brightness, Madame Valmine’s sorrow diminished, till at last 
she broke into smiles and joyful anticipations for the future. 

When I left them, late in the evening, they were still full of 
wonder, and I had not said a word about the coming marriage ! 

“T cannot do it,” I said to myself, as I walked homewards. “Let 
him hear it from other lips. I, who have seen Léonie’s anguish, 
dread now the sight of a tortured heart.” 

When the day came for my dinner at the chateau, I confess I 
rode thither with feelings of intense curiosity, being most anxious to 
see how Léonie bore this great change in her position, and the 
terrible parting that had so shaken her soul. 

She was sitting alone when I entered the drawing-room, and I was 
startled to see the girl’s face. It was white as snow, save for the 
dark veins round the eyes, which showed she had wept much. She 
was robed in white, her black hair being beautifully wreathed with 
pearls, but these and the whiteness of her dress, did but increase her 
paleness. Moreover, unlike a heroine of romance, Léonie looked 
ill at ease in her rich toilette; and graceful as was her shape 
naturally, the unaccustomed apparel took from it her native charm, 
without giving her the acquired elegance of fashion. 

She held her hand towards me, with a wistful smile. 

“Say nothing to me of ¢hem,” she murmured, “or my courage 
will fail.” 

I obeyed her, and throughout that stately dinner no one would 
have guessed from Léonie’s manner that her heart was a very volcano, 
in which lay a fire terrible and withering in its strength. 
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At the dessert, Monsieur de St. Erme, in a few graceful words, 
alluded to the approaching marriage between the young Count and 
his daughter, and he then invited all the guests to a ball to be given 
that day fortnight, when the marriage contract would be signed. The 
fashion was then just beginning to hold the ball on this occasion, 
rather than on the wedding-day, which had ever been the custom till 
lately. The marriage, the Count told us, would take place on the 
morning after the ball, and many of the guests would therefore re- 
main that night at the chateau. I was among those to whom this 
hospitality was offered. 

Léonie never blushed or faltered as her marriage was spoken of; 
and though on her pale cheeks there now glowed a spot of burning 
red, it was more like the hectic of pain than the flush of joy. I 
watched the young Count, and saw that, if once indifferent to his 
bride, he was no longer so now. Evidently during the week he had 
spent in Léonie’s society, she had roused his interest and curiosity, 
and planted in his heart the germ of a true affection. The subtle 
power of her genius and her passion had awoke the fire of his own 
soul, and he was ready to become her slave if she would. She did 
not see it, she did not know it. Simple, and unconscious, she ever 
seemed unaware of the might of that attraction which, like a 
charmed circle, drew towards her all those who came within the 
magnetism of her presence. 

Late in the evening, Madame de St. Erme found an opportunity 
to speak to me unheard by the crowd. Unlike a great lady, she was 
nervous and excited. 

“Léonie is new to all this,” she said; “how do you think she 
bears it ?” 

* Quietly,” I answered. 

“‘ Ah, yes, too quietly! She is always as you see her now, a statue 
of stone. There is something unnatural in this extreme calm in a 
young girl.” 

And are you too deceived, I thought, by this peace of the earth- 
quake and the hurricane? How strange that this girl, who makes 
every one fee/ her passion and her strength, can yet force them to 
deny it, and believe her calm ! 

“T doubt if Léonie is not greatly troubled in spirit,” I said. 
‘“‘ Her calm is only outward.” 

“JT think not,” replied Madame de St. Erme. “You know with 
what reluctance she came to me, with what seeming grief she 
quitted her foster-family. Well—will you believe it?—she has not 
asked for them since, and although I have been to see them so often, 
she has each time refused to accompany me. Can she be cold- 
hearted ?” 

I could have smiled at the question, but I was too sorrowful. I 
felt like one who walks amid a smouldering fire, which may burst 
forth and overwhelm him. 
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“Do not think her cold,” I said, earnestly, “lest you fall into some 
error which may grieve you.” 

“Alas! she is cold to me! I shall never win her love,” said 
Madame. . 

“‘ Have patience,” I answered. ‘Can she root up old affections 
in a week?” . 

“You ever strive to comfort me,” returned the lady, gratefully. 
“But you see, I am losing my jealousy of her foster-mother, and I 
am even disappointed that she has grown indifferent so soon. I 
dread to see her new wealth develop hardness or ingratitude in her 
character.” 

“Does Madame Valmine think her ungrateful?” I asked. 

“TI fear so. And although I have sent her flowers and fruit every 
day in Léonie’s name, and although I have made for her every 
possible excuse, I can see both she and the Curé are deeply hurt 
at her persistent absence. The poor woman wept yesterday, and 
flung the gift I brought her to the ground. ‘I want none of your 
gifts,’ she said, ‘I want a sight of Léonie’s face, a loving word from 
her lips—it is for this I pine. We are very sad here, Madame—my 
son and I; you have taken from us the light of our home. Léonie 
was my daughter and Gabriel’s sister for twenty years.’ 

“Her words smote me to the heart,” continued Madame de St. 
Erme ; “and I promised Léonie should come to see her to-day; but 
I promised vainly. ‘I cannot go,’ she said to me in her quiet way. 
‘I can never see their faces again.’” 

“They know of the coming marriage?” said I, anxiously. 

“Yes,” she answered ; “I told them of it yesterday.” 

“ And what did they say?” I cried. 

“Madame Valmine sent Léonie her blessing, but her son said 
nothing. He seems a reserved and silent man, that young Curé,” 
observed Madame. 

I held my peace, half in sorrow, half in fear. And soon after 
this I took my leave, uttering no word to Léonie that could disturb 
the coldness of her aspect. 


VIII, 


Aut the village talk was of the grand wedding at the chateau. 
“Think of our little Léonie being Madame la Comtesse,” said the 
peasants. “It’s like a fairy tale. How happy she will be! And he 
is handsome as the day, that young Count. The wedding will be 
the grandest féte ever seen!” Thus the spectators talked, while the 
actors in the drama hid their aching hearts beneath their tinsel of 
rank and wealth. 

I was at the Curé’s house on the night before the great day. 
Madame Valmine was tearful and excited, the Curé calm and quiet. 
“T am to go to the chateau to-morrow,” said Madame Valmine. 
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“The Countess sends a carriage for me. Ah! she is goodness itself. 
I cannot believe it is her fault that Léonie is so cruel.” 

“Mademoiselle de St. Erme is right in not returning to this 
house,” observed the Curé. ‘She understands her position too 
well; she perceives the truth, that we are parted for ever. It will 
but grieve her to see you to-morrow, mother.” 

‘*How can you talk thus of your sister?” exclaimed Madame 
Valmine. . 

A slight flush rose to the Curé’s brow. ‘‘I cannot call myself the 
brother of Mademoiselle de St. Erme,” he said. ‘“ Léonie the 
foundling, might be my sister, but not the Countess de Villet.” 

As I listened to him I wondered; and yet I ought not to have 
marvelled at the sorrowful peace about the man; for he had that in 
his face, which showed he had wrestled in prayer and fasting, and the 
drop of gall that had rankled in his heart, was wrung out. 

“Do you go with your mother to-morrow?” I asked him, laying 
my hand upon his shoulder. 

“Do you not know,” he answered, “that a priest is never invited 
to a wedding ?” 

There was something in his mournful voice that rang through my 
very soul. I had forgotten that I was speaking to a priest—a man 
cut off from fellowship with human ties—and I felt angry with myself 
for my blunder. 

“Ah! forgive me,” I said, seizing his hand. ‘ How I wish you 
were a Protestant.” As I spoke, a whole romance flitted before me, 
and I beheld happiness where now I saw despair. 

But the Curé flushed angrily. “Of what are you talking?” he 
said, hastily. “Heresy has no charm for me.” 

Ashamed of my second blunder, I faltered forth some excuse, and 
then turned to listen to Madame Valmine’s long description of 
Léonie’s trousseau. 

Going homewards that night, as the clock chimed eleven, there 
passed me, in the darkness, like the face of a troubled spirit, the 
white face of Léonie de St. Erme. Her eyes wildly distended, were 
fixed with such haggard woe on the light in the window of her cottage- 
home, that she neither heard nor saw my quiet figure. So I turned 
silently and watched her. With head bent forward, in eager longing, 
she walked on hurriedly, till she reached the shadow of a high wall, 
just opposite the cottage. Here she rested, and with her eyes fixed 
upon her home, she stood like a statue, till the light in the little 
window died out. Only once she moved, shrinking against the wall, 
and hiding her face in her dark mantle; this was when Gabriel 
Valmine stood for a moment, at his window, looking upwards, like a 
man who prays. When all was silent, and the house quite dark, 
Léonie crept forward, and, kneeling down, she pressed her lips on the 
threshold of the door. From my ambush where I stood, I heard her 
stifled sobs, and, had I been a woman, I would have wept also. 
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It was nearly midnight when the girl arose, and stole away like a 
shadow. 

I looked after her wistfully, but I would not follow her, or offer her 
my protection. 

“She came hither safely,” I said; “she will return safely. God 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.” 

Poor Léonie! she came through night and darkness to pray for 
them, and to kiss the threshold of their door, and her foster-mother 
thought her cruel ! 


The marriage contract, which gave the young pair a noble dowry, 
lay on the table in the great hall. The Comte de Villet, with a flush 
of youthful joy on his cheek, signed first, then the Count de St. 
Erme led his daughter to the table, and her bridegroom, with an 
eager look in his eyes, handed her the pen. It was at this instant I 
scanned Léonie, with an anxious glance, and felt re-assured. I had 
never seen her more calm, or more beautiful. Her bridal attire of 
pure white, her wreath of orange flowers and wild white rose, her long 
veil of snowy lace, suited her strange style of beauty, and I thought 
for a moment I saw before me a sibyl, a vestal, or a priestess of some 
wild, dead faith. 

She took the pen with an unfaltering hand, and, raising her large 
dark eyes to her father’s face, she smiled. Oh, how I blessed her 
for that smile, which lifted from my heart a cloud of fear and 
sorrow ! 

Another instant, and her firm signature was affixed to the document, 
which pledged her to be the young Count’s wife. As her fingers 
dropped the pen, I saw a quivering paleness gather about her lips, 
and I felt in my own heart the shadow of the pang in hers. But she 
conquered, and turned her face, with that same smile on it, towards 
her father, and received his kiss. ‘Then her mother’s lips touched 
hers, and Madame de St. Erme, with a look of ineffable joy, lifted 
her tearful eyes to heaven as if in praise. Next came the bride- 
groom, and, as he stooped and saluted his bride on either cheek, 
that paleness about her lips grew ashy white, and, as her eyes drooped, 
I saw tears gather on the lashes. A crowd came round her now, and 
hid her from my sight, and just at this instant, Madame de St. Erme’s 
trembling hand touched my arm. 

“TI have prepared a happy surprise for Léonie, to-day,” she 
whispered tome. “I have reason to think that she refused to see 
Madame Valmine for fear of wounding me, so I have sent for her 
foster-mother, and I mean to give her at table, the place of honour, 
next the bride. 

I had no time to say that I thought this would be a dangerous 
trial for Léonie, for the company, sweeping on towards the doorway, 
separated me from the Countess. The throng pressed on to the grand 
saloon, where a sort of dais was erected, on which stood two fauteuils, 
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for the bride and bridegroom. Here they were to sit to receive the 
congratulations of the guests, and Léonie, still calm and stately, took 
her seat, so unmoved, that I could scarcely believe that this was the 
same girl, whose wild, white face had passed me in the night, like a 
vision. 

But now the crowd moved suddenly to right and left, and I saw 
Madame Valmine leaning on the arm of Madame de St. Erme, and I 
heard the latter’s voice, saying softly : 

“‘Léonie, doth your mothers are here to-day to give you their bless- 
ing.” 

What passed next was like a dream, a flash of some strange vision 
instantly withdrawn : for I saw Léonie dash down the steps of the dais, 
and with a loud cry fall at Madame Valmine’s feet. 

“Take me home !” she shrieked wildly, ‘‘ I cannot bear this gilded 
misery. Mother! mother! I feel I am going mad!” 

The scene of confusion that ensued was indescribable. Madame 
de St. Erme fainted, and was carried out, with a look on her dead 
white face, that haunted me for years. 

But oh, the wild, wild woe in Léonie’s eyes, as, dragging her foster- 
mother with her up the dais, her face rose before me like the face of 
despair I had seen flitting by in the starlight, when it stooped to kiss 
the threshold of Gabriel Valmine’s door. 

"Why have you come hither, mother?” she cried, with her arms 
on high. “I was doing my duty, I was acting my part bravely ; now 
you have smitten me again to the dust.” Then giving way to the 
passionate impulses of her nature, she flung herself on her knees, and 
with her bridal veil trailing on the ground, and her cheeks tear- 
stained, she stretched out her arms towards her father and her pale 
bridegroom. ‘ Forgivé me,” she said, ‘I am but a poor peasant-girl ; 
you may call me Countess, and deck me in satin and pearls, but I tell 
you,”—and her voice rose, and she laid her hand upon her heart—“ the 
peasant-girl is here, and here too is her love, her love for those—O 
God, forgive me! what am I saying? Pardon me, father, I will do all 
you wish. Take her away ;—take his mother out of my sight, lest I 
die of grief. Monsieur de Villet, if you will have a sorrowful woman 
for your wife—a poor, unlettered girl, who will always be a peasant at 
heart, and whose very soul is on fire beneath the scorching of a great 
sin, then I am yours, and I will try to make you a good wife. And 
may the saints and the Holy Virgin help me!” Poor Léonie! 
poor untaught, foolish Léonie! she spoke from her heart, and she 
thought to touch theirs, being ignorant that fashion shapes her votaries 
into fishes, all dumb, all of one shape and pattern, and any cry 
coming from the soul is hated, and branded as a scene. 

Ashamed and angry, the young Count turned away his crimsoned 
face from the prayerful eyes of Léonie, and stooping, he whispered to 
Monsieur de St. Erme, “ Get that ridiculous peasant-woman out of the 
way! It is she who has done this.” 
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But Léonie’s father answered him with only a troubled look, and 
descending among the crowd himself, the bridegroom seized the weep- 
ing Madame; Valmine roughly by the arm, and led her to the door, 
uttering in her ear rapid words of scorn and anger. With straining 
eyes Léonie watched this scene, her senses seemingly bewildered by a 
strange horror, but as her frightened foster-mother, at the doorway, 
looked back upon her reproachfully, she dashed forward, parting the 
crowd on either side by her vehemence, and reaching her, she clasped 
her in her arms and kissed her. 

**You see,” she said, bitterly, ‘ you have no part in me now; we 
are separated for ever. But kiss me, and bless me, before you go, 
mother.” 

But Madame Valmine was crazed with vexation, shame, and disap- 
pointment, so she answered angrily : 

“You want no blessing of mine, Mademoiselle. I wish you joy of 
your fine jewels and clothes, and your fine husband the Count.” 

‘See this woman off the premises!” cried the exasperated bride- 
groom to his servants. ‘“‘ This insolence is past bearing.” 

Two men laid their hands on Madame Valmine, and pushed her 
through the great doors of the hall. It was an act done in anger— 
done in a moment, but it broke Léonie’s heart, and its consequence 
went on into eternity. 

Hard as turning of Madame Valmine from the door might be, it yet 
seemed a measure of necessity, and all breathed more freely when she 
was gone. All but Léonie, and she stood like a statue of stone, with eyes 
dilated and hands clasped upon her brow. Then, as the Count de 
Villet turned with profuse apologies to his guests, I drew near to her 
and touched her on the arm. ‘“Léonie,” I whispered, “remember 
your promise to me at the fountain. A worse sorrow than this might 
fall on your foster-mother through you. For her sake you must bear 
this.” 

Such a look as Medea had when she slew her children, Léonie 
turned on me, and my blood coursed to my heart like a river, as I 
bent to hear her words. 

“‘T take heaven and you to witness,” said Léonie, “that when they 
thrust my mother forth, I would have gone with her hand-in-hand, and 
I would have sprinkled the dust from my feet as I left this place ; but 
I know there is a curse upon me, and I dare not bring its blight upon 
her and hers. No, I could not follow her to-day—their home can 
never be my home again; but you, who know the truth, will say for 
me, that for their sakes I forsake them. Oh, I have courage to save 
her and him—believe me. You shall see I have!” 

Her face shone as she spoke, like the face of one of those women 
of old, who have died from some noble mistake of duty ; and walking 
rapidly through the parting crowd, she mounted the dais where her 
father still stood, and taking his hand she kissed it. ‘ Father,” she 
said, wistfully, “do not grieve for my roughness and my faults ; you 
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shall see the noble blood is in me, hidden though it be by my peasant 
culture.” 

In all his life, I doubt if the Count had ever sorrowed for the passion 
and the disobedience of his youth as he did now. But his tongue 
faltered, and he could not speak, as he held his child tightly by her 
small hand, and gazed into her face. 

“Friends,” said Léonie, in that wonderfully clear voice of hers ; 
“You know my history, and knowing it you will pardon me, that un- 
like a lady—for I am not taught like you—I gave way to my own 
feelings to-day instead of considering yours. Forgive me! I know so 
little. My world has been so small, that until lately my heart has 
held all my universe.” 

She curtsied low, and clung to her father with both hands, overcome 
with a sudden timidity, being startled, as it were, by her own courage 
in speaking. Her apology was so humble, her manner and appearance 
so graceful, yet so unlike thé conventional pattern to which the world 
is used, that all were charmed by the very singularity of her wild out- 
burst and gentle defence ; and, had fashion allowed it, all hands would 
have clapped her, as her clear accents ceased. The young Count’s 
wounded vanity was smoothed again, and he cried out cheerfully : 

“Let us begin the ball! I will go and fetch my mother.” 

When Madame de St. Erme re-appeared, her eyes were swelled and 
reddened ; but seeing her daughter so calm again, she rallied, and the 
ball passed off with fitting spirit. 

Never was Léonie so attentive to her mother as on this night ; but 
I observed that when the dance with the bridegroom, which etiquette 
required, was over, she avoided him, and her face paled even at the 
sound of his voice. 

Balls are early in the Ardennes, and it was not much past midnight 
when the carriages drove away, leaving in the chateau myself and a 
few other guests, who were to be present next morning at the marriage 
ceremony. 

Léonie went to rest early. Her mother’s arm was round her, and 
they both smiled. 

**Good night,” said Madame. 

*‘ Farewell!” said Léonie, and putting out her hand, she touched 
mine, and I found a note in my palm. Looking at it, when alone in my 
room, I read on the envelope, “Do not open this until to-morrow, 
when I am gone.” 

“Tt is some message for ¢iem, to be given when she has departed 
with her husband,” I said to myself; and, respecting her wish, I placed 
the letter in my pocket-book. 


IX. 
WHat was it awoke me in the morning? It was a sense of suffoca- 
tion—a great horror—a feeling like the touch of a dead hand upon 
my face—and, starting up, I trembled, asking myself what had 
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happened. But beyond the distant sound of servants busy with their 
work, all in the chateau was still ; so flinging off the chill that lay upon 
me, I dressed, and sauntered into the garden. I went down to the 
fountain, and thought how strangely fitting an emblem it was of 
Léonie’s withered life, and Madame de St. Erme’s barren and wasted 
youth. But asI mused, a piercing shriek rose up to the morning sky, 
and filled with terror at the scund, I rushed back to the house. 

I met haggard faces and cries of woe on every side. 

‘She is dead! She is dead!” they whispered to each other. 

Scarcely knowing what I did, I followed the throng, and found my- 
self at the threshold of Léonie’s chamber. The door had been burst 
open, and the fumes of charcoal filled the air. 

Léonie lay on her bed, dressed as I had seen her the night before, 
but she was dead, and the white veil and wreath above her pale face, 
looked a ghastly mockery. : 

Madame de St. Erme knelt by the bedside, convulsed with grief, 
the Count and her stepson leaning over her. The bridegroom’s face 
was white as his dead bride’s, but he uttered no word either of sorrow 
or of comfort; so not a sound broke the stillness of death in that 
chamber, save the low sobs of women. 

A pan of charcoal, still glowing with white heat, stood on the closed 
stove. ‘There was no need to ask questions ; this told me all. And, 
sick at heart, I went back to my room and read Léonie’s letter. 


“ DEAR FRIEND,—You have known me three years, and you, and 
you only, have guessed my secret. You are a Protestant. To you it 
will not seem so terrible, so wicked, that I, who know all his goodness, 
should love him. In your eyes my sin is not sacrilege, not past re- 
pentance, as it would seem, to Azm and to his mother ; therefore it is, 
that I do not shrink from letting you see this blot in my soul. But 
spare me in their memory ; do not let them pluck me out of their 
hearts, as one who lived among them as a leper, hiding her leprosy. 
Through what anguish and bitterness I have hidden my wicked love from 
their sight, my own soul alone can say. But I was very content, very 
happy as his sister ; no thought that I loved him better than a sister 
startled me, till my real mother told me of my birth. Then I felt 
more clearly that I was not his sister, and foreseeing that we should be 
separated by a thousand barriers that rank and wealth make, I endured 
such torture, that my heart awoke to the truth. To be parted for 
ever ; to see his face no more ; to be neither sister nor friend to him, 
but a stranger; this is what the future offered me, and I rebelled 
against it. I clung to my cottage home, as we cling to life. But all 
things were a torture to me now. Oh, if my mother had left me in 
blindness, I should have lived on peacefully as his sister to the end ; 
but now that I 4vew the terrible secret of my own heart, I was ever 
at war with myself. At last I felt that I ought to spare them the sorrow 
of my presence, and about this time, my father offered me a noble 
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husband—a man whom once my wildest dreams would not have fixed 
on, and in this I thought I saw a means offered me by heaven to save 
them from my grief. You strengthened me in this thought, and I 
thank you for it. 

“IT believed I could marry the Count, and live for him and my 
parents ; but I cannot—I cannot. My whole soul rises against him 
in terror and loathing, when I tell myself I am his wife. Yet, until 
to-day, my courage never failed me ; but to-day I saw him strike my 
mother—Gabriel’s mother—and I feel I would choose strangling rather 
than clasp his hand. A good man I might have learned to love, but 
a mean and cruel heart I despise. So I choose death, because there 
is no other way now to escape. With the sound of the music in my 
ears, I have thought and thought, till my brain seemed on fire, and I 
saw no way of flight but this—no refuge but the grave. 

“Ask them to forgive me—my father and mother, I mean. I 
would have lived for them if I could; but it is better to die than to sin; 
it is better to die than to live in despair and hatred. 

“ Let the true secret of my sorrow die with me, so there may be no 
shame—no pain in the tears which my foster-mother and brother will 
shed upon the grave of Léonie. Yet tell him to pray for me—to pray 
for me always while he lives. 

“T have written a line of farewell to my mother and father, so no 
necessity will be laid on you to speak of this letter to them. Oh, 
have pity on me, and do not betray to their contempt and loathing the 
tortured heart of “LL, . 

EONIE DE ST. ERME. 

It was too late to be angry with the careless security, which had 
made me leave this letter unopened, but it was not too late to respect 
the wishes of a broken heart. 

I kept her secret. ; 

Poor Léonie! I had not, as she imagined, guessed it, till the mean- 
ing of her own incoherent words at the fountain came to my mind, 
after I had left her at the chateau. 

Gabriel Valmine was present at her funeral, and I know it was his 
hand, which sowed for many years on her grave, in the little blue 
flowers she loved, her name—Léonie. 

I gave him her message. 

“TI should have prayed for her without it,” he answered, softly. 
And I know he fulfilled his word, for a year afterwards I saw written 
on many pages of his mass-book and his psaltery the words “ Pray 
for Léonie !” 

In the cemetery of that little village in the Ardennes, where Gabriel 
Valmine was Curé, the pious priest now lies at rest, and on his tomb- 
stone there is carved neither his name, his age, nor his virtues, but 
those same simple words : 

‘* Pray for Léonie !” 




















A PARSON’S FLITTING. 


By C, J. Laneston. 


HAT “three removals are as bad as a fire” is a proverb preserved 
by its truth; for who can adequately estimate the anxiety, the 
discomfort and the loss which a removal entails. I have often watched 
with sad interest the autumnal flitting of humble parishioners ; and, as 
George the Third wondered, good man, how the apple ever got inside 
the dumpling, I have also innocently wondered how the numerous 
articles spread over a four-roomed cottage could possibly get in the 
homely waggon, a space of about four feet by twelve. There may be 
a touch of the humorous in the shifts and contrivances resorted to 
on these occasions, but as George Grossmith used to say, “although 
we laugh heartily when we see a man running after his hat, no man 
cares to laugh when running after his own hat,” and one’s remembrance 
of a removal is rather serious than comical. I was beset with circulars 
from gentlemen who make it their business, probably from purely 
philanthropic motives, to assist mankind during the misery of removal. 
Each could say with confidence that he had the largest vans, the 
newest appliances, the ablest men, the most excellent testimonials. 
Embarrassed, like the famous Miss Kilmansegg, by so many eager 
suitors, perhaps, like that luckless lady I chose the——-However, I 
will not anticipate. 

The man of my choice had long been accustomed to remove every- 
one everywhere ; and articles of any bulk, from a pincushion to an 
elephant. Dangerous seas and rocks ahead were no impedimenta ; 
and as to the intricacy of Bradshaw, and the obduracy of railway 
companies, every line was at his finger ends, and each company vied 
in its endeavour to secure his patronage. Being in so large a way of 
business, the contents of my humble house were a mere bagatelle ; 
how much accommodation would be required was seen at a glance; and 
all other arrangements were concluded in a few minutes. 

Fortunately I was allowed to prepare and pack all but the glass and 
the books. Having so far settled matters I was free for a month: 
free to discharge those paper pellets at society’s hall door enjoined on 
such occasions: and to share that profuse hospitality which contrasts 
so favourably with present solitude. I had no idea that I had taken 
such deep root in Kentish soil. If the cynical Byron declared that 
even in leaving the most unpleasant people “we cannot help looking 
at the steeple;” how fondly did I gaze at that picturesque steeple 
attached to the church where I had ministered during the best years 
of manhood. It is true that the parish had changed, and all for the 
worse, since that bright summer morning when the great tenor bell 
proclaimed a new rector: a change not unlike that of life’s early 
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morning compared with the solemn shadows of sunset. Driven away 
by harsh exaction, and deep depression in agriculture, the chief people 
had gone; and the race of quiet, earnest labourers, alike respectful 
and respected, had given place to migratory individuals to whom 
Sunday appeared the same blessed day of rest as it did to the Sussex 
farmer when “he sat on his cheer, put his feet on the hob, and thought 
of nothing.” The interesting old people too had died, and among 
them one especially dear unto me. Altered days had indeed brought 
altered ways, and I felt that my work had been done. 

Yet it was a hard task to say good-bye to those who had been with me 
during my ministry ; those whom I had long attended in sickness and 
in health, those whom I had watched from childhood to maturity. 

Harder still was it to bid adieu to the venerable church, which, 
with such care I had restored to pristine beauty and dignity. It was 
nearly dusk when I entered by the low southern door, probably for the 
last time. Deep shadows had crept down from the lofty belfry ; and 
a stray bird, like the spirit of de Criol entombed below for four 
hundred years, was flapping against the windows, seeking eagerly for 
release. Reading once again on the marble tablet a name I knew so 
well, I thought: Could they come back to me, these old familiar 
faces, as in the happier time, the congregation of the dead would be 
greater than that of the living. And those also whose troth was 
plighted, and whose hands I had joined together near the Lord’s 
table, could ¢iey come back with the attendant train of happy faces, 
where would be the sunshine and the smile? Ah! it is well that we 
turn over but one leaf of human history at a time. 

Out in the quiet churchyard where the keen March wind is hurrying 
past the graves, and moaning in the great yews whose wide arms are 
waving gentle adieus to him who loved them well. Stop! there 
is Master Willes’s grave ; he who wound up his threescore years and 
ten on the spot which I am leaving. Sexton, clerk, and parish officer; 
a quaint, old-world figure in gaberdine and knee-caps, who once knew 
well the safest creek to land a cargo; and whose treasure was stored 
away so carefully, that folks think it is still hidden like that of Captain 
Kidd. Here, in this secluded churchyard he laid down the burthen 
of fourscore years. A little more hurrying to and fro, thought I; a 
little more agitation of that precious pulp called brain, and I wonder 
where will be the end. 


I was a trifle disappointed when the furniture vans came, several 
hours after they were due. ‘‘The largest vans in the kingdom, with 
the newest appliances, direct from London,” had considerably shrunk 
on the way I thought, as the stunted wheels grated on the neat gravel ; 
followed by several rapscallions as helpers from the adjoining town. 
The vans looked as if they had been discarded from Wombwell’s 
Menagerie ; and were weather-beaten from prolonged quarantine ina 
country lane. How was the ordinary furniture of a ten-roomed house 
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to be pressed into space so small? I must admit that I trembled for 
articles hitherto without scratch or blemish: spacious solid articles 
too, that will not yield to compression, or be coaxed into corners half 
their size. Fortunately, I had packed pictures, wine, and nearly every- 
thing requiring care, in square cases that would have borne even a 
railway porter’s handling without injury: but I had been particularly 
requested to leave the crockery and books to “ able men of long experi- 
ence.” Reader ! if you are inclined on a similar occasion to submit to 
this arrangement, believing it to be economical, all Ican say is: Don’t! 

As the able men came unprovided with material to wrap round the 
fragile articles, my good man-servant was employed for hours in col- 
lecting musty hay and fragmentary paper. With respect to my un- 
fortunate books, which I hoped to see secured with exemplary care, 
the professional idea was both simple and original, and fully bore out 
the words of the circular, “‘ no packing needed.” The moveable open 
book-cases, having been lightened sufficiently to be lifted, were carried 
to the van doors and then tilted forwards; the scattered volumes 
being left to arrange themselves in such interstices as could be found. 

The stray helpers, I need hardly say, were new to the business. 
They thought nothing of walking over bedding in hob-nailed boots ; 
or turning cases of preserves topsy-turvy ; and showed a remarkable 
aptitude in cannoning with heavy furniture against painted doorposts 
and expensive paper. In fact the walls of the staircase looked as if 
an enraged cat had been drawn along them backwards. To remon- 
strate with the regular men, who related (of course, incidentally) that 
they had started without breakfast at four o’clock in the morning, and 
were a little uncertain as to whether they should have any dinner, 
would have been cruel; but as the collection of articles increased 
round the last van, and the space within became less, I turned away to 
avoid noticing the inevitable strain and squeeze which must follow. 
When no more furniture could be induced to enter, I had the 
pleasure of seeing the drawing-room suite placed unprotected on the 
roof, and it needed but an old kettle slung with the other goods at 
the back, to complete the resemblance to a travelling “Cheap Jack.” 
What if a heavy shower should descend upon the green velvet cover- 
ings, and patter upon the gilded mirrors? I trembled to think of it. 

Who does not remember the last night in the old home? The 
naked walls, the squares of clean paper fringed with cobwebs where 
familiar pictures have hung ; the sounding floors ; the yawning grates, 
where the soot already begins to fall, shaken down by the recent clatter 
overhead ; the mute appeal of the dismantled rooms to old association. 
The cheerful gatherings, the guests who have come and gone; the 
greetings and the partings, from some, alas! who will never greet us 
more ; the pleasant times when the morning sun awoke us, and sun- 
shine within warmed and braced us for our work ; the sad times and 
weary when the doctor was at the door, and the chain of life dragged 
heavily ; and we thought it were better not to be. And then the 
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solemn remembrance that so much of life has been done with; so 
many scenes in this “strange, eventful history” played out; and we 
ourselves so changed from what we were. 

I was alone in the empty house. The furniture was miles away ; 
the servants had beds elsewhere, and a humble neighbour had kindly 
provided a few things to enable me to pass the night. No wonder the 
heathen philosopher was perplexed at beholding the number of articles 
he did zot want. A travelling trunk for a table ; a stable bucket fora 
seat ; the neck of a bottle to fix the candle, and a walking-stick to 
poke the fire. What needed I more for the sitting-room ? and the 
bed-room furniture was also primitive. The worry and excitement of 
the day were over, and the strange feeling succeeded of lying down to 
rest in one’s own house for the last time. To pass freely in and out 
of the front door one day ; and to know that on the next there would 
be the formality of knock and ring, and no admittance except on 
business. ‘To walk once more about the pleasant gardens ; to look at 
the budding trees and shrubs, many of which I had planted and 
watched with increasing interest. To remember that a stranger would 
know nothing of incidents which made them doubly dear to me; 
blended as they are with the history of one who passed from my quiet 
household to the quieter churchyard close by. 

But I must be up and away : neither my Kentish pony nor my man 
of Kent will brook delay. The boxes are packed in the village cart; 
my affectionate dog, the faithful companion of years, lingers with some- 
thing of human instinct over his caresses to those at the gate. We 
pass the venerable church; and sportive children on their way to 
school : it seems but yesterday that I held them in my arms; we cross 
the rushing stream, and then I have left my parish and pastorate 
behind for ever. 

A kind friend connected with the railway had taken care that I 
should have one of the newest and best vans for my horse; and the 
adjoining compartment I cushioned and made as comfortable as a 
first-class carriage. Thus, with the dog at my feet, and the pony’s 
head within a few inches, when I drew back a convenient slide, we 
were whirled through the pleasant pastures of Kent and Surrey. 
Animals are like children: when they are shut up in a railway carriage 
“they must eat or they will cry;” and when the novelty of the situa- 
tion had worn off I found enough to do in attending to my four-footed 
friends. 

“The largest vans; the newest appliances ; the readiest delivery.” 
I had found the first two declarations must be understood in a Pick- 
wickian sense ; but I was repeatedly assured that within forty-eight 
hours the goods would be at the threshold of my new home. Alas! 
like the credulous Cowper, I became the “dupe of to-morrow.” As we 
entered my fresh parish, one of the prettiest in the midland counties, 
the beautiful bells gave me a cheerful welcome and “ Merrie sange the 
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Bird as she sat upon the Boughe,” but I could see no trace of wheels 
in front of the vicarage. The readiest delivery was—ha—hum ! 

With my little household round me, we anxiously watched and 
waited. There was not a chair, not a bed, not a scrap of carpet; and 
the best part of the day had gone. What if we should have to subsist 
upon the only edible in the garden, some two-year old parsnips, and 
to sit on the stairs all night. The house looked clean and inviting, 
having just been thoroughly put in order, and the room in which I 
write is almost historical: for it was here that the Johnson of the 
Nineteenth Century, Doctor Samuel Parr, would occasionally come on 
his ambling pony to smoke a pipe with his great-friend, Jack Bartlam, 
the vicar ; and if these old panels could give out a few spirited replies 
in responsive raps, what energetic protests should I hear from the old 
Whig Divine! 

Samuel Parr, like his London prototype, was very fond of good living. 
Many are the stories about him, and one of my present parishioners 
remembers him well. Arriving at Warwick early one morning in June 
from Hatton, he called at a friend’s house and was asked to stay 
dinner. He accepted as usual, and the host knowing his penchant 
deferentially inquired what he would like. Quoth the Doctor, crossing 
his legs and rolling his tongue as if in anticipation of good things to 
come. ‘Oh, anything, anything, I am not a proud man; a loin of 
veal with plenty of kidney and fat; and have a leg of lamb and mint 
sauce in case the veal should not be done.” The host was relieved to 
get off so easily. Stay,” lisped the bon-vivant, ‘I am not in the 
least particular, but, in ordering the salmon don’t forget the middle cut ; 
and I know they grow good cucumbers at Stoneleigh Abbey.” 

‘‘ What about the sweets?” timidly suggested the hostess. ‘ Ah, 
Madam, I am easily satisfied ;” adding gallantly, “ we can leave these 
to the ladies ; variety is charming.” 

But it seemed in our case, as if we should be compelled to dine 
with Duke Humphry; and a prolonged fast is not perhaps out of place 
in a benefice worth only sixty pounds a year. Presently, however, 
advancing slowly up the steep hill, appeared the vans accompanied as 
before by helpers pressed into service on the way. Profuse apologies 
were offered for the delay. The railway company had not proved so 
pliable as had been expected ; the vans could not be got off the trucks; 
no horses could be engaged, &c. The gentleman who looked as if he 
never properly went to bed, and never completely got up, was emphatic 
in asserting that such a circumstance had never happened before; and 
straightway expected letters testimonial for punctuality. “Shades of 
evening close not o’er us,” thought I, as pensioners of the pavé, heavily 
laden, collided in narrow passages, blundered up steep stairs, 
deposited culinary articles in bed-rooms, and book-cases in the scullery. 
“If you are strong, be merciful,” I sighed, as bang would go the 
cornice of a wardrobe, crack the leaf of a table, and smash the 
frame of a picture. Fortunately, darkness covers bruises and fractures. 
Poor fellows ! they did the best they could. 
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It was a relief when the house was clear ; and we were able to ex- 
temporise beds and blinds, and to make cheerful fires of the twigs 
which chattering jackdaws had obligingly popped down the yawning 
chimneys. 

There were other creatures who also favoured an old house vacant 
during many months. The hollow walls, rotten wainscot, and a huge, 
unlighted roof, proved a capital playground for rats and mice. From 
numerous holes in the floors and closets we expected the vermin : but 
it was not until the candles were extinguished, and we were each in 
our own solitary bed on the floor, that the wakeful wretches began their 
gambols. From a hole near the hearth a pair of bright little eyes 
were discernible, then another and another, with a sharp squeak or two. 
Just as if each mouse, after furtively peeping, had been drawn back by 
the tail by its tiny brother with the remark “ now let me have a look.” 

Presently a tap at the door by a lady who might remain calm 
behind a runaway horse; but a runaway rat, that was too dreadful. 
Suppressing her emotion, she began in a stage whisper: “I don’t wish 
to alarm you, but I really ¢Azvk (here patter versus clatter overhead ; 
voice strengthened), in fact, I am pretty well suze (squeak close by ; 
voice rising to tremulous falsetto), there is a—vaf¢ in my room.” 

Upon a hasty inspection, next morning, the furniture was not so 
badly injured as I expected, considering the rough handling it had 
received : but all the polish and repair possible will not make it look 
as it used to look in the old home. The chairs have a peculiar way 
of doubling under when sat upon ; the bedsteads have got the rickets ; 
swing-glasses are under no control; and a certain unaccountable 
looseness pervades the table legs. Matters are not improved by the 
unevenness of the oaken floors, which sink towards the centre, and 
the irregularity of the walls. Heavy furniture leans forward, sometimes 
to the detriment of doors and drawers; and the heads of my dear 
friends start and swing from the walls as if again being gibbeted by 
photography. 

Of course, callers come from a distance when least expected. I 
tush to the case where, anticipating such an occurrence, I had placed 
sundry bottles of sherry. When decanting, the cork comes out all 
too easily ; that fact should have made me suspicious of the contents. 
Pale sherry, thought I; ow pale I did not stay to notice. I even 
ventured to remark, when pressing it on my visitors, that I was afraid 
I could not obtain any so free from acidity in this locality. One 
gentleman half emptied his glass ; something between a sneeze and a 
cough followed. Ah, a little gone the wrong way, I surmised. We 
continued our conversation until the callers left. How strange that 
they had not finished their wine! Could it be brandy by mistake ? 
Oh, no! worse still. I had attempted to make some green grape 
wine last October. It had been quite forgotten ; and this was a stray 
bottle. I tasted the very pale sherry so free from acidity. Alas! it 
was worse than verjuice. 
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THREE MINUTES TO TWELVE. 


QO’ a cold December night, some twenty years ago, when the earth 

was bound in a black frost and the bitter wind blew strong and 
shrewdly, I was returning home from spending the evening at a 
friend’s house, situated some three or four miles out of the town. 
The sky was so black, the country lanes were so dark, that I was 
truly thankful when the scattered lights of an outlying suburb began 
to twinkle in the distance; and it was with a sigh of relief that I 
stopped under the first lamp-post I came to and looked at my watch. 
It was no easy task, for the lamp-glass had a pane broken and the 
strong wind blew the gas in all directions and almost extinguished it. 

I read the time at last—three minutes to twelve—and, looking up 
from my watch-face, I started to see a man standing close opposite 
me. I had heard nothing of his approach. We looked at each 
other but for a moment, yet it was time sufficient to imprint his 
features indelibly on my memory. A tall, shabby man, in a thread- 
bare, black frock coat and a seedy tall hat, his face lantern-jawed and 
sallow, his eyes sunken and lustreless, his beard long and ill-trimmed. 
In a tone of elaborate civility he asked me the time, thanked me for 
my answer, and, giving me good-night, passed into the black darkness 
which seemed to engulf him like a grave. 

I turned for a moment to think of his lonely walk in that grim 
obscurity, and resumed my homeward way, laughing at myself for the 
start he had given me, and reflecting that the strong wind had blown 
away the sound of his approach. I thought of him as I sat and 
smoked my pipe over my fire, and felt a comfortable shudder steal 
upon me as I imagined him facing the bitter blast in his insufficient 
clothing. 

In the course of a week or two the incident—trifling enough, 
Heaven knows—faded from my memory and I thought no more of it. 

In those days I was actively engaged in the timber trade, and the 
course of my business took me a good deal about the county, and 
brought me largely in contact with the agents of the different noble- 
men and country gentlemen of the district. With one of these 
agents who resided near the county town of L , I had numerous 
transactions, and I used often to run down to L—— to meet him, 
for the town was only fifteen miles away, and was on a line of railway. 
It was a dull little hole enough, that only warmed up into life when 
the militia were out, or the assizes were on. 

One night I returned from L——, having just made a large pur- 
chase from my friend the agent, whose master, a sporting nobleman, 
was reduced to cut down the family timber. When I fell asleep that 
night I had a very simple but vivid dream, I thought I was standing 
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on a lofty hill. By my side stood a veiled figure, who, with a com- 
manding gesture, motioned me towards the town of L , which lay 
in the far distance. Then I awoke. 

Of course I explained the thing to myself easily enough. I had 
been a good deal engaged in the neighbourhood of the place and had 
a large venture more or less remotely connected with it. Still the 
dream was so vivid that I could not dismiss it from my thoughts 
during the whole of the day, and when I went to bed at night I 
wondered if it would again visit me. 

It did come again: precisely the same dream in precisely the same 
manner. Once more I found a convincing explanation. Doubtless 
I had been thinking too much about the first dream, and this had 
given rise to the second. But my explanation did not convince me 
in the least ; again I was haunted by the thing throughout the day, 
and when I came home at night my preoccupation was so evident 
that it attracted the attention of my wife. She questioned me upon 
the cause, and, only too thankful to unbosom myself of what. was 
now almost a trouble, I told her about the dream and its repetition. 
She had the tact not to laugh at me, but was evidently little im- 
pressed by the narrative. 

The third night it came again, if anything, more vividly and 
startlingly than before. This time I was utterly unhinged ; the pale 
face that fronted me in the looking-glass was hardly recognisable for 
my own. I went down to breakfast, filled with a foreboding of some 
misfortune—bad news in my letters—I knew not what. 

The maid entered with the letter-bag. 

“ There,” said my wife, passing me a letter on which was the L—— 
postmark. ‘* That breaks your dream, John.” 

I opened it hurriedly. It was from the agent requesting me to 
meet him at L—— that day at one o’clock, to arrange a difficulty that 
had arisen in thé performance of his contract. 

I was intensely relieved. Here was an opportunity to go to L——, 
and perhaps the very fact of going would put me right. There were 
two fast trains to L in the morning, but I decided to go by the 
first, regardless of the fact that I should have some hours to wait. So 
I found myself shortly in a first-class compartment, speeding away to- 
wards my destination. 

The carriage was full. Pipes exhaled their fragrance, newspapers 
were turned and flattened, and there was that leisurely kind of morning 
conversation that prevails among men going off by an early train to 
their day’s work. I soon discovered that I had fallen amongst a 
party of barristers, and their chief topic was a peculiarly interesting 
casejwhich was to be finished to-day at the L—— assizes. 

“He must sum up against the prisoner,” said a gentleman with a 
fat, florid face, and long sandy whiskers, who wore a light overcoat 
and shepherd’s plaid trousers. “The defence was a complete failure 
and deserved to be.” 
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“It was certainly rather audacious,” returned a clean-shaven young 
man with a double eye-glass, who sat opposité me. ‘But I don’t like 
circumstantial evidence.” 

‘* All evidence is more or less circumstantial,” answered he of the 
florid complexion ; “‘and this man is as clearly guilty to my mind as 
if there had been a dozen witnesses to stand by and see him do the 
deed. That’s my opinion, Heywood.” And the oracle disappeared 
behind its newspaper. 

Feeling glad to discover any topic that would divert my thoughts 
from their gloomy forebodings, I addressed myself to Heywood, the 
young barrister, with whom I had a slight acquaintance. 

“You seem much interested in this trial that is going on,” I said. 
“ May I ask if you are engaged upon it?” 

“No,” he answered. ‘ But it is a curious case. A man, a clerk 
dismissed from his employment, is accused of murdering the cashier 
of the firm. The evidence against him is entirely circumstantial, but 
the defence broke down at the most critical point, and the case cer- 
tainly looks very black for the prisoner.” 

The train was now slackening speed, and there was a general rising. 
I rose too. 

“Are you going to get out here?” said Mr. Heywood, opening 
the door as we glided into the station. ‘Have you come down so 
early on business ?” 

““Ye—es,” I said, wishing to goodness I knew what the immediate 
business was. ‘Nothing very urgent, though,” I added, half to 
myself, as I got out. 

“If you have the time to spare, you had better turn in and hear 
the end of the trial,” said Heywood. ‘The court will be crowded 
with ladies, no doubt, but I can smuggle you into a corner.” 

Not knowing what to do with myself for the next two hours, I 
accepted the offer with gratitude. I was soon seated in an obscure 
corner of a dingy, ill-lighted, ill-ventilated court-house, which would 
have been ill-smelling, too, had it not been for the scent wafted 
from the numerous ladies who were present. One of these, a buxom 
female obstruction who ought to have known better, was just in front 
of me and blocked my view with an enormous bonnet. I could not 
see the prisoner, or his counsel, or even the clock over his head, at 
which the people kept looking eagerly as the hour fixed for the re- 
commencement of the trial approached. At last there was a stir and 
bustle, caused by persons invisible to me, then a call for silence, and, 
after a few preliminaries, the summing-up commenced. 

I listened the more intently because I could see nothing. The 
clear,. cold, telling sentences cut deep into my consciousness. How 
distinct and convincing it all was! How all those minute facts, the 
mute testimony of footmarks and the like, arranged and distributed 
by that powerful intellect, grouped themselves into the damning proof 
of guilt. I cared nothing for the prisoner, had no personal interest 
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in the trial, but my mind was wonderfully fascinated by this tale of 
horror. At length the weighty tones ceased and a murmur of relief 
and expectation ran round the assembly. At this moment the woman 
with the huge bonnet shifted her seat, and I obtained a full view of 
the prisoner. I started involuntarily. Where had I seen that face 
before ? 

The jury returned after a short absence; the verdict was Guilty, 
accompanied with a recommendation to mercy. Again the judge’s 
solemn tones sounded through the court, again they ceased. 

There was dead silence. I sprang to my feet as if impelled to do 
so by some unseen power, and looked steadily at the prisoner. His 
face was averted from me for the moment, but the looks of the 
people showed that he was about to speak. Slowly he turned round 
and, in a voice whose deep, earnest tones could be heard all over 
the assembly, he said : 

‘There lives but one man who can prove me innocent—and there 
he stands.” 

With white face and outstretched arm he pointed—a?t me. I gazed 
at him with a sudden flash of recognition. It was the man I had 
seen under the lamp. And, by a strange coincidence, at this moment 
the court clock struck twelve. 





The plea that had been set up by the defence was an alibi. But 
there was a space of some two hours that could not be accounted for, 
and the theory of the prosecution was that the crime had been com- 
mitted during that time. My evidence supplied the missing link ; for 
the place in which I had seen the man was so far distant from the 
scene of the murder that it was impossible for him to have been any- 
where near at the time of its commission. 

And the dream? Only a coincidence, you will say, perhaps, or a 
fit of indigestion, or my timber contract. Nevertheless, as*I nave 
told it you, so it happened. Explain it away who can, 












A DRAMATIC CRITIQUE, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 
By Mary E. Penn, *“* AutHor oF DEsMOND’s MoDEL,” &c. 


RAVO, bravo ! well done, Miss Sylvester!” cried the manager 
of the Royal Kensington Theatre. “That speech will 
bring the house down.” 

The beautiful and popular young actress, dropping her tragedy airs 
all at once, acknowledged the compliment with a sweet smile and a 
sweeping curtsey, then came towards the speaker. He was sitting 
at a little “property” table on the stage, with his back to the 
footlights, superintending the last rehearsal of the new play, the 
author of which was Miss Sylvester’s brother. 

“You are satisfied, Mr. Hope ?” she asked brightly. 

‘More than satisfied! Your acting will save the play if anything 
can do it.” 

Her face clouded. ‘ You speak as if you doubted its success ?” 

He screwed up his mouth dubiously. ‘Well, you see, it is rather 
formidable—a blank-verse tragedy in five acts, with Boadicea for a 
heroine! I doubt whether it will ‘draw.’” 

“ Then why did you accept it?” she asked quickly. 

“T’ll be hanged if I know,” Mr. Hope replied, rubbing up his 
hair the wrong way. “During a temporary aberration of intellect I 
suppose. I didn’t mean to vex you,” he added kindly, noticing her 
expression ; “it is not that I don’t appreciate its beauties, only I am 
afraid they will be ‘caviare’ to the audience.” 

“Don’t listen to him, Miss Sylvester,” interposed the manager's 
wife, giving her an encouraging touch on the shoulder. ‘‘ You know 
that Hope never ‘tells a flattering tale’ about a new piece till it hag 
filled the treasury.” 

“Which this one won’t”—put in Mr. Deloraine, the trazedian 
in a stage “aside.” 

“Tf it fails as a tragedy Mr. Sylvester might turn it into a 
burlesque,” airily suggested young Carleton, admiring the effect o1 
his own feet in sandals. 

“Your acting will save him the trouble,” retorted Miss Sylvester, 
as she turned from the group, and retired up the stage. 

‘ There was a general laugh, and the jeune premier looked slightly 
discomfited. 

“You deserved a snub for your ill-nature,” was Mrs. Hope’s 
comment. “It’s a shame to discourage her when you know how she 
has set her heart on her brother’s play succeeding. Whatever we 
may think of it, she considers it a work of genius.” 

“ And so does the author, by the airs he gives himself,” young 
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Carleton returned, with a shrug; “if it fails, perhaps he will learn 
modesty.” 

“At my expense,” added Mr. Hope, drily. ‘It has cost a small 
fortune to mount this piece. Come, you had better go on with the 
scene ; we are wasting time.” 

At length, after many interruptions, the rehearsal came to an 
end. 

As Edith Sylvester left the theatre she paused to make an inquiry 
of the stage-door keeper ; a snuffy, surly old man, in a velvet skull- 
cap, who was ensconced in a dark little den close to the entrance. 

“Watson, have you seen my brother?” 

*‘ He left the theatre half an hour ago, Miss Sylvester,” said a voice 
behind her, before the other could reply. 

It was a gentleman who spoke; a young fellow of five or six and 
twenty, with a keen, vivacious, clever face, and grey eyes, somewhat 
too near together. 

She turned, and seeing who it was, presented him with two little 
gloved fingers. She had never been able to make up her mind 
whether she liked Frederick Procter or detested him, though she 
had no doubt at all about his feelings for herself. His devotion was 
proof against all rebuffs. He was a barrister, but condescended to 
*‘ coquet with literature” while waiting for briefs, and was the author 
of the light piece which would precede the tragedy. 

“‘ Your brother asked me to tell you that he had a headache and 
could not stay longer,” he continued. 

*‘T am glad he was not there while they were pulling the play to 
pieces,” she returned, as she passed out into the street. 

A spring shower was falling, and her admirer officiously put up her 
umbrella, and walked on by her side, uninvited. 

“They were very disagreeable,” he returned, “ but, fortunately, 
the opinion of the little world behind the scenes is not of much 
consequence. It is for the public to judge.” 

“There will be a capital house to-night,” she said after a pause ; 
“all the stalls and boxes are taken, and no orders have been given 
except to the Press.” 

“The critics will muster in force, I suppose—the great Oliver 
among the rest,” he remarked, glancing at her face as he pronounced 
the name.” 

“Who is the ‘great Oliver?? Oh—you mean Oliver Dane. 
What paper does he write for, do you know ?” 

“‘T know—but perhaps I had better not tell you. If his criticism 
should be in the ‘slashing’ style ” 

‘Oh, there is not much danger of that,” she replied, laughing ; 
*‘ don’t you know that he is my brother’s particular friend ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“It is not my experience that one’s particular friends make the 
most indulgent critics,” he remarked ; “ especially if one has had the 
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impertinence to succeed where they have failed—and I believe Mr. 
Dane failed conspicuously as a dramatist some years ago.” 

Edith frowned. 

“I wonder what he has done to offend you?” she said, coldly. 
“IT notice you seldom mention his name without a sneer. I thought 
he was your friend.” 

‘So he was—till he became my rival,” was the quick reply. 

She crimsoned under her veil to the roots of her fair hair, and 
gave him a look which might have annihilated him. 

“ You know it is so,” he persisted. “ You know that I would die 
for you, and that he - 





“That is enough,” she interrupted, hurrying on. “I will say 
good-bye now, Mr. Procter.” 
“‘ Nay, do not leave me in that way,” he pleaded. ‘ Do you dis- 


like me so much that you cannot endure my presence?” 

“I dislike your conversation this morning,” she answered quietly. 

He drew in his lips, and gave her a curious look. 

“‘T did not mean to offend you. Pray forgive me. Let me be 
your friend, at least, if nothing more.” 

After a moment’s hesitation she put out her hand. 

“ My friend, if you will, but nothing more,” she echoed. 

“T understand. I will try not to offend again. Good-bye. I 
hope both the audience and the critics will be in a genial mood to- 
night. By the way ”—he turned back as if struck by a sudden 
thought—“ If you particularly wish to know the name of Mr. Dane’s 
paper—it is Zhe Planet, But pray don’t let him know that I told 
you.” 

“‘T will not say a word,” she promised. 

“Thank you.” And she gave him a friendly nod and smile as she 
went her way. 

The home which she shared with her brother and widowed mother 
was a small but daintily appointed house in the artistic region of 
South Kensington. There was nothing in the least Bohemian about 
Miss Sylvester or her surroundings, for the young actress was a lady 
by birth and education, and on her father’s death, followed by the 
wreck of their fortune, she had adopted her present profession. How 
brilliantly she had succeeded all the world knew, though few were 
aware by what courageous effort and dauntless perseverance her 
success had been won. 

“Where is Claud, mother?” she asked, entering the pleasant little 
morning-room where Mrs. Sylvester was sitting. 

The latter, a delicate, refined, and still beautiful woman, with a 
gentle manner and a gracious smile, looked up from the book she was 
reading. 

“He is lying down, dear. He brought a headache from the 
theatre as usual. Poor boy—it is a trying time for him !” 

Edith stood at the window, turning her gloves in her hand, and 
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looking out vaguely at the quiet suburban street, where the soft spring 
rain was falling, and an organ was grinding ‘Il Balen” out of 
tune. 

“Yes,” she acquiesced, ‘‘ but I wish he had a little more tact and 
patience. He has offended everyone behind the curtain.” 

“He belongs to the ‘irritable race of poets,’” Mrs. Sylvester 
replied, with a smile. ‘‘We must not expect him to be a philosopher 
as well. I think I will go and see how he is,” she added, laying her 
book aside. 

“Don’t go,” Edith interposed quickly, drawing back from the 
window with a sudden accession of colour to her cheeks, as a hansom 
stopped at the door. ‘Here is Mr. Dane.” 

But her mother had already left the room. 

A few seconds afterwards the visitor was ushered in. A tall, well- 
built man, of five-and-thirty, with handsome but somewhat stern 
features ; a short brown beard and moustache, and dark, penetrating 
eyes, which could soften into tenderness on occasion, though, as a 
rule, they looked at the world proudly and rather defiantly, as if they 
‘cared not for its smile nor frown.” 

He greeted her with the ease of an old acquaintance, and took up 
his position with one elbow on the chimney-piece, while Edith, 
throwing off her hat, subsided into a low chair by the hearth. 

“‘ Well,” he began, “how did the rehearsal go this morning ?” 

“ Fairly well,” she answered, “but Mr. Hope does not seem very 
sanguine of success.” 

“Does not he? But he is not of a sanguine disposition in spite 
of his name. I see no reason why it should not succeed, though”— 
he paused, absently examining a Dresden china pug on the mantel- 
shelf, ‘I think it would have been better if Claud had chosen a less 
ambitious subject.” 

Edith looked anxious. ‘“ He has set all his hopes on it, poor lad. 
If it fails the disappointment will crush him.” : 

“Crush him? Nonsense!” returned her companion, cheerfully. 
“He must not expect to reach a pinnacle of fame fer saltum. 
Success is seldom won without rebuffs and disappointments, as you 
yourself have experienced. To say the truth, Claud needs a little 
discipline of that sort. You have spoilt him.” 

She made no answer, but her face expressed dissent. 

“Ts it true that you have written for the stage yourself?” she 
inquired presently. 

He tossed back his head with a hearty, genial laugh. 

**T wonder what good-natured friend of mine told you that? Yes, 
it is true. Long ago—in my boyish days—I too wrote a tragedy, 
which I believe I considered one of the finest productions of the age, 
but the public was of a distinctly different opinion. However, the 
failure did not crush me. It merely decided me to turn my energies 
in a different direction.” 
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“J wish Claud had your strength of character,” she said, with a 
half-sigh, ‘but we cannot change his nature. He has genius, and 
the defects that accompany it.” 

“The defects I perceive, the genius I must take on trust,” was 
Mr. Dane’s reply. 

She rose with an impatient movement, and began turning over the 
books and papers on the table. 

“JT know you do not believe in him—you never did,” she said, 
resentfully. ‘I think you will be almost disappointed if his play 
succeeds and proves you were wrong.” 

He looked at her with pained surprise, and when she met his eyes, 
her anger died a sudden death. 

“T did not mean that,” she exclaimed, in her quick, impulsive way, 
putting out her hand. “You wish him well, I know, and I can’t 
expect you to see him with my eyes.” 

He took her hand in both his own, looking at her with an 
expression that softened every line of his face. 

“You do not suppose I could be indifferent to anyone so dear to 
you ?” he said gently; ‘‘to you, Edith, who are so dear to me?” 

The pressure of his fingers sent a thrill to her heart. She gave him 
a quick, shy glance, then drooped her head, and ‘suddenly, sweetly, 
strangely blushed.” 

Before he could speak again, there was a footstep in the corridor 
outside, and she hastily disengaged her hand. He detained her as 
she was turning away. 

“Do you ever take an early walk in Kensington Gardens, as you 
used last summer?” 

“ Sometimes,” she answered, smiling. ‘ Why?” 

“Will you be there to-morrow morning at about ten o’clock ?—by 
the Round Pond? I have something to say to you which can best 
be said under the trees where I have so often lingered to think of 
you.” 

“T will come,” she whispered, and her heart leapt with a sudden 
joy that almost startled her. At the same moment her brother entered 
the room. 

He was little more than a youth, with a fair, beardless face, dreamy 
blue eyes, and a quantity of untidy fair hair which he had a restless 
trick of pushing back from his forehead. 

“ How is your head, dear?” his sister asked affectionately. 

* Splitting,” was the brief reply, as he crossed the room to shake 
hands with the visitor. ‘‘ Don’t mention the play, if you please,” he 
added hastily, before the latter could speak. ‘I am sick of the 
subject. Would that mine enemy had written—a tragedy !” 

Mr. Dane laughed. 

“May I be allowed to say that, from what I have heard, Miss 
Sylvester will make a sensation in the part of Boadicea ?” 

“Oh, Edith will do well enough,” her brother admitted, carelessly ; 
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“ but the rest are sticks—though, of course, if it succeeds they will 
take all the credit, while if it fails the fault will be mine.” 

“ You seem in a cynical mood this morning,” his friend observed 
pleasantly. ‘ You had better come and lunch with me at the club. 
You will take a brighter view of life after a few glasses of claret. Good- 
bye”—he added, turning to Edith. ‘“ When next we meet I hope 
I shall have to congratulate you on another triumph.” 

With a significant glance of reminder he pressed her hand, and 
followed her brother from the room. 


That night the “ Royal Kensington” was crowded as it had 
seldom been before. Blank-verse tragedy was a startling novelty on 
its boards, which had hitherto been devoted to “society” comedies 
and adaptations from the French. The new play was sure of a 
success of curiosity, if nothing more. 

The manager’s spirits rose as he surveyed the crowded and brilliant 
house from his box, pointing out various notabilities to Claud, who 
was too nervous to listen. 

*‘ Your play will be tried by a select jury—the cream of London 
society is here to-night,” Mr. Hope added, as the curtain drew up on 
the opening scene. 

As the work of a lad of twenty “ Boadicea” was certainly a re- 
markable production. Though crude and immature it was strikingly 
original, with many passages of great poetic beauty. It remained to 
be seen whether these would compensate for its prolixity and lack of 
dramatic interest. 

The first act passed off successfully, and was concluded to applause 
—a sound which thrilled the young author and brought a flush of 
triumph to Edith’s face. 

“You said it would be ‘caviare’ to the audience—but they seem 
to like ‘caviare,’” she remarked to Mr. Hope, as she passed him at 
the wings—looking every inch a queen, in her picturesque barbaric 
costume, with flowing hair and white arms bare to the shoulder. 

“H’m—I would rather the applause came later; it is safer to 
‘ begin with a little aversion,’” the manager answered, with a look of 
doubt. 

His doubts were changed to gloomiest certainty as the evening 
proceeded. The audience were politely attentive, but—except when 
Edith was before them—evidently bored. Of her success, however, 
there could be no doubt. Whenever she appeared the flagging 
interest revived, and all the faults of the play were forgotten. Never 
before had she displayed such passion, power, and tenderness. A 
wave of inspiration seemed to have raised her all at once to the level 
of a great artist. 

“She has saved the play,” Mr. Dane remarked to a fellow-journalist, 
when at last the curtain fell on Boadicea’s death-scene. 

“Tt is only a respite,” the other returned, with a shrug. “I doubt 
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if it will live another night. It is too long by half, and—how 
dull !” 

But Edith had no such fears, and was angry with Mr. Hope for 
expressing them. “With the applause ringing in your ears you can 
tell me it was not a success!” she exclaimed. 

“Tt was you they applauded, not the play,” put in Claud, hak- 
jealously. 

“We shall see what Zhe Planet says about it to-morrow,” she 
returned, with a glance at Mr. Dane, who had come round from the 
front to offer congratulations. 

He looked at her curiously. “ Why do you mention that paper in 
particular ?” 

‘Well, because it is one of the most important and influential, and 
because—I have a presentiment that the notice will be favourable.” 

“Do not be vexed if it is otherwise,” he replied gently. She 
glanced at him inquiringly, but he only smiled as he shook hands, 
and added in an undertone—‘“ Adieu—till to-morrow !” 


Kensington Gardens on a bright May morning. 

The sunbeams lay warm and golden on the daisied turf, the birds 
were twittering volubly among the young green leaves, and a thrush 
was singing his sweet “ full-throated” song as unrestrainedly as if 
London were a hundred miles away. 

Oliver Dane was first at the trysting place. 

He stood at the margin of the Round Pond, watching the water- 
fowl, and listening to the thrush ; glancing now and then down the 
path where he expected Edith to appear. It lay in shadow, except 
at the far end, where a gleam of sunlight struck across it. That 
shadowed vista seemed to him an image of his own life—which, for 
all its success, had been sunless and solitary; and the far-off gleam 
was the hope that had brightened it of late with “the light that 
never was on sea or shore.” 

As the fancy crossed his mind he saw her approaching under the 
noble old trees. “ ‘She is coming, my life, my fate,’ ”—he murmured 
to himself, with a smile, as he went forward to meet her. 

The smile faded as he approached her; there was something in 
her face which puzzled him. A cold, impassive expression, that 
seemed to disguise it like a mask. 

“You are not well?” he said, looking at her earnestly as they 
shook hands. 

“T am a little tired.” 

“T am not surprised to hear it, after your exertions last night. 
But the triumph you won was well worth the effort. It ——” 

“You shall congratulate me another time,” she interrupted, with a 
faint smile. “I have just been reading the newspaper critiques, and 
I feel that my head will not stand more flattery at present.” 

“‘Well—it was not to speak of the play that I asked you to meet 
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me this morning,” he responded, drawing her hand through his 
arm; “but of a subject which concerns me more nearly. Edith, 
what I have to say can be told in three words, but they carry a heart- 
ful of meaning—TI love you.” 

He paused, looking down at her, but she did not speak, and her 
face was averted. 

‘That confession has been near my lips many times before to-day, 
but I hesitated to speak, fearing to lose your friendship and gain 
nothing in exchange. But lately—may I confess that I have had 
hopes? Edith, I have loved you from the first moment I saw you, 
and, ever since, you have been the centre of all my thoughts and 
desires. You do not speak. Perhaps I have taken you by sur- 
prise? You did not recognise love in the guise of friendship—nor 
did I myself at first,” he added with a serious smile; ‘my heart 
entertained an angel unawares.” 

When he ceased speaking, Edith drew a deep breath and looked 
up. She was pale, and her eyes were troubled, but there was the 
same unfamiliar expression on her face which he had noticed at 
first; something cold and almost hostile. 

‘“* Answer me, dear,” he said, pressing her hand to his side. “ Will 
you be my wife?” 

She stopped short and drew her hand away, looking him full in the 
face for the first time. ‘ No,” was her reply. 

He started as if she had struck him, looking at her blankly. 
‘* Edith,” he faltered, “what do you mean ?” 

‘IT mean that I cannot accept your offer,” she answered 
deliberately. 

For a moment he could not speak ; he felt stunned. 

“You refuse me—coldly, carelessly, without a word of explana- 
tion?” he exclaimed. 

“Ts any explanation needed? I am not conscious of having 
encouraged the hopes you speak of.” 

“Not purposely, perhaps, but I certainly thought I had grounds 
for hope, and only yesterday, you——Edith,” he broke off, “‘ what has 
come between us?” 

He took her hand, gazing into her face as if he would read her 
heart in it. ‘You are changed since we parted last night. Have 
you heard anything which a 

“You had better not question me,” she interrupted. “I have 
answered you—that is enough. Please let go my hand.” 

He only held it more closely, in a grasp that almost hurt her. 

“‘ Look in my eyes and tell me that you do not love me, or I will 
not believe you are in earnest,” he said imperiously. 

She flushed to her forehead, and turned her face away. ‘‘ You are 
sceptical,” she replied, with a forced laugh. ‘I presume you think 
no woman in her senses would refuse you? I am the one exception, 
which proves the rule, you see.” 
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His face changed suddenly, all the tenderness dying out of it. He 
dropped her hand and stepped back from her. 

“T am convinced now,” he said, quietly. “I will importune you 
no further. Shall we walk on?” 

They walked in silence to the entrance, then he paused. 

“T shall go abroad shortly, for an indefinite time, so this is good- 
bye,” he said, putting out his hand. 

*“‘ Good-bye,” she echoed, and they parted. Edith went her way 
with her head erect, and step not less elastic than usual, but her face 
was white, and her eyes dim with suppressed pain. 

“T said I would punish him, and I have,” she muttered ; “ but— 
I have punished myself more.” 

When she reached home, Claud was dawdling over his late break- 
fast with a newspaper propped up before him. 

“Ts that Zhe Planet? I told them not to give it to you,” she said, 
anxiously. 

“Were you afraid that I should be intoxicated by the flattery of 
this critique ?” he asked, with a short laugh. 

“Tt is the cruellest thing that ever was written !” she exclaimed. 

“You have no reason to say so,” he remarked, with emphasis. 

“Do you think I care to be praised at your expense? To have 
my acting held up to admiration while your beautiful play is turned 
into ridicule? I will never forgive Oliver Dane for this.” 

“Dane!” he echoed, looking at her in astonishment ; “do you 
mean to say Dane wrote this thing ?” 

‘So I was told by Mr. Procter.” 

He took up the paper, frowning doubtfully as he ran his eye 
down the column. 

“Tt is certainly like his style, and I know that he writes for 
this paper,” he muttered. ‘“‘ Bah—so much for ‘friendship’!” he 
added, as he flung it across the table and left the room. 

The manager’s forebodings were realized that night. Edith’s best 
efforts could not galvanize the play into life a second time. It did 
not die a violent death, however, but merely languished forlornly 
through its five long acts to a lame and impotent conclusion. 

Claud disappeared from the theatre before the curtain fell. He 
hurried home, hastily packed a few necessaries in a portmanteau 
and left the house, informing his mother that he intended to keep 
away till his “‘ fiasco” was forgotten. 

“He would not even say where he was going,” Mrs. Sylvester told 
Edith when she returned. 

“Perhaps he hardly knew himself,” the latter replied. ‘ We shall 
hear from him soon, no doubt.” 

But days passed into weeks, and the expected letter did not 
come. + 
Meantime ‘“ Boadicea” vanished abruptly from the bills, and was 
shortly afterwards succeeded by a new “society” play, polished and 
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cynical, which was understood to have been written expressly for 
Miss Sylvester by Mr. Frederick Procter. 

A sultry sunny midsummer afternoon was drawing to a close. 

There was a flower show at the Horticultural Gardens, and a long 
line of carriages was waiting in Exhibition Road. The grounds were 
still crowded, and the bright array of summer toilettes rivalled the 
flowers in colour and variety. 

‘The best dressed woman here is Miss Sylvester,” remarked one 
of a group of young men who had turned to look after her. 

** And the handsomest,” put in another voice. ‘ Not one of the 
professional beauties can hold a candle to her. Who's with her?” 

“Fred Procter—author of ‘Hearts and Coronets ’—don’t you 
know? They say she is going to marry him.” 

Edith’s quick ears caught the words, and a sudden colour flushed 
her face. 

“The sun makes my head ache,” she said abruptly to her com- 
panion ; “let us find a seat in the shade.” 

They found it presently under some trees, in a remote part of the 
grounds, away from the crowd, but not out of hearing of the 
Hungarian band, which was playing a weird mournful air in the 
minor key. 

Taking the fan from her hand the young man leaned forward with 
his elbow on his knee, and fanned her gently, earnestly watching the 
beautiful face, which just now had a clouded look. 

“‘ Are you displeased because gossip couples our names?” he asked 
at length. She shrugged her shoulders with the air of lassitude and 
indifference which had been growing upon her of late. 

“Tf gossip of that sort troubled me I should never be at peace. 
Rumour has married me to half a dozen different people this 
season.” 

“ But suppose—suppose I asked you to make this rumour true ?” 
he said, after a pause. 

She shook her head. 

“No,” she said gently; ‘it is impossible. I wili not do you the 
injustice of marrying you without love.” 

“ But I am content to wait for that,” he returned, quickly ; “it 
would come in time I feel certain. You could not resist such devotion 
as I should offer you. I don’t pretend to be worthy of you, Edith; 
I am but an indifferent sort of a fellow I know, but if you would 
only give me your hand, you could raise me to a higher level.” 

There was genuine emotion in his face, -unmistakeable sincerity in 
his voice. She looked at him—and hesitated. She was in a mood 
when any change seems a relief. She felt an impatient longing to get 

-rid of old memories and associations, and begin life afresh under new 
conditiong 

He construed her silence as consent, and a light of triumph sprang 
into his eyes. But the next moment his expression changed abruptly, 
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and he muttered under his breath something that was certainly not a 
benediction, as he glanced at an approaching figure. 

Edith raised her head and saw that it was Oliver Dane. 

Her heart gave a great leap, then sank. It would only be pain to 
meet him, cold and estranged as he would be. 

But there was no trace of coldness in Mr. Dane’s greeting. 

He came forward with hand outstretched, a cordial smile on his 
lips, his dark eyes beaming with pleasure. 

“‘T have been looking for you all over the grounds,” he said. 

She glanced at him in perplexity. He looked as radiant as if 
some great good fortune had befallen him. Had he forgotten—so 
soon ? 

“JT thought you were on the other side of the Channel,” she 
answered, with a constrained smile, as she gave him her hand. The 
young barrister rose, with a stiff bow, and drew back, behind her 
chair, where he stood, looking oddly nervous and ill at ease, as he 
trifled with her fan. : 

“So I was, a few hours ago,” was the reply; “but I heard 
something yesterday which—which decided me to return at once. I 
have just called at your house and Mrs. Sylvester told me you were 
here, with the Hardings. Claud is at home. I brought him back 
with me.” 

“Claud!” she exclaimed in surprise. ‘ Where did you meet 
him ?” 

“We came across each other in Paris only yesterday. He had 
been living on a fourth storey in the Quartier Latin, like a hero of 
the ‘Vie de Bohéme,’ but I fancy he was getting tired of exile, and 
was not sorry to see the face of a friend.” 

“Did he meet you as a friend?” she asked involuntarily. He 
smiled. 

“ Well—not at first, certainly. His manner was even more hostile 
than your own at our last meeting. I found that you had both been 
under a strange misconception with regard to a critique on the play, 
which ——” 

“Did you not write it?” she interrupted, rising as she spoke. 

“Certainly not. Mr. Procter will tell you that he succeeded me 
as dramatic critic to Ze Planet some months ago.” 

She uttered an exclamation. ‘“ But it was he who said ——” 

“Tt was a misunderstanding,” Mr. Procter interposed, hurriedly. 
“T will explain it another time. Come, dearest,” he added, drawing 
her hand through his arm with a quick glance of triumph at his 
rival ; “shall we return to your friends ?” 

At the familiar words and action Mr. Dane started, glancing from 
one to the other inquiringly. Then his face changed suddenly, all 
the brightness fading out of it. 

“TI perceive that I am de trop,” he said drily. “I will take my 
leave.” 
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She snatched her hand away, colouring hotly. 

“No, no you don’t understand,” she began ; “I ——” 

“T understand that I have come too late,” was his reply. He 
bowed to her gravely and turned away, without another word. When 
they were alone Edith turned to her companion ; her face white and 
her eyes glittering. 

“You have deceived me,” she said, in a low tone of suppressed 
passion ; “deliberately and intentionally deceived me, to gain your 
own ends. But I shall not reproach you—I fear if I said anything 
I should say too much. Please leave me, and let us never meet again.” 

He turned pale. ‘‘ You are not going to dismiss me in this way !— 
you cannot have the heart, when you know that I love you so madly—” 

She interrupted him by a look which seemed to place a gulf 
between them. 

There was a moment’s silence, then he said in an altered voice: 
“ Edith, I will undo the mischief I have done. He shall know that. 
you are still free. He will return to you ——” 

She shook her head. 

“ He will—he shall! Only say that you forgive me before I go,” 
he pleaded. 

She looked at him irresolutely a moment, then gave him her hand 
in silence. Glancing right and left to make sure that no one was 
in sight he pressed it passionately to his lips. The next moment he 
was gone. 

When Edith reached home, she found her mother rejoicing over 
the return of the truant, who seemed rather improved than otherwise 
by his voluntary exile. He saluted his sister with unusual effusion. 

“Have you seen Dane?” he inquired, after their first greetings 
had been exchanged; “he rushed off, declaring he could not rest 
till he had set himself right with you. He is the best fellow in the 
world ! Mother, did I tell you that he was going to start a new paper 
and I am to be on the staff?” 

Mrs. Sylvester looked doubtful. ‘I should hardly have thought 
journalism was suited to you, dear. With your és 

“Don’t say ‘genius!’” the lad interrupted, with a laugh and a 
blush. ‘ You make me feel such a sorry impostor. Dane has more 
talent in his little finger than I have in my whole body.” 

At this, his mother raised her eyebrows and his sister smiled. Such 
modesty in Claud was as rare as it was refreshing. 

After dinner Edith left them, on the plea of a headache, and 
retreated to the morning-room, where she threw herself on the couch, 
burying her face in her hands. It was true that her head ached, but 
her heart ached too, as it never had in her life before, with a pain of 
vain regret and desolate longing, 

The shadows gathered round her as she lay, feeling numbed and 
stupefied. She did not hear the door open, and started when a voice 
at her side uttered her name. 
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“Who is it?” she asked, as she rose, peering doubtfully at the 
intruder. 

“Tt is I,” the voice replied, and two warm, firm hands clasped her 
own. She caught her breath with a sob of joy and relief. 

“Oliver !” 

He drew her to him, putting back the disordered hair from her 
forehead. 

“We seem fated to misunderstand each other, Edith, you and I,” 
he said gently. ‘Is it true what Procter has just told me,—that you 
refused him this afternoon on the ground that your love was given 
elsewhere ?” 

She bent her head in assent. 

“* Now, dear,” he continued, putting her away from him so that he 
could look into her face, “let there be no more shadows between 
us ; tell me—is it I who have your heart ?” 

She looked at him with eyes that shone like stars through the 
dusk. ‘‘ You had it long ago,” she whispered. And lest he should 
retain any lingering doubt on the subject, she put her arms round 
his neck and drew his dark face down and kissed him. 


TROLS LEE 


BLOWING BUBBLES. 


CHILDREN are we, our airy bubbles blowing, 
Laughing, we see them lightly float away ; 

Life’s sterner side unheeding, or unknowing, 
We clutch at pleasure while ’tis called to-day. 


To-day, and yet to-day, and so Time wingcth, 
And armour rusts the while, and hearts grow cold ; 
The bubble’s gone e’en with the mirth it bringeth, 
Cheerless and lone, we wake to find us old. 


For wind-blown fame we see men striving, dying ; 
’Tis self-hood all—a bubble at the best. 

We sacrifice to self, all else denying, 
Upon the altar of a vague unrest. 


While Life, the hydra-headed, round us teeming, 
Demands our hearts and brains, to work and fight, 

And burning questions press, while we lie dreaming, 
And wrongs cry out, which we might help to right. 


On one hand Ease, all earnest labour shirking, 
Ignoble ease, ere noble Rest be won ; 
Upon the other—in the furrows working 
Through noon’s fierce glare, and in the end, ‘Well done!” 
EL 
VOL. XXXIV. cc 














THE LATEST WONDER OF ANTWERP. 


A PRINTING and publishing establishment of old Flemish con- 
struction, some three hundred years ago; and which for one 
reason and another had been shut up and forgotten, has lately been 
opened to the public; revealing to the curious in matters of history, 
all the luxury, the taste, the mode of living, the pursuits and domestic 
habits of the Flemish so long back as Philip II., husband of our first 
Mary, of Catholic memory. 

This revelation has occurred in Antwerp, that quaint city of ancient 
Flemish build, where following the rows of houses which line the tor- 
tuous streets, you may catch a glimpse of gable ends ornamented with 
antique devices. Niches of saints and other objects of catholic 
worship ; a city where mayhap a facade of no account gives entrance 
to a palatial suite of rooms, with corridors leading away into far 
distance and communicating with cabinets, alcoves, crypts, surprises, 
descents, ascents, hidden doors, sliding panels, moveable tapestry, to 
testify to the stormy times in which they were constructed, and in 
which the simple visitor of modern date may easily lose himself. 
And up through many a dingy street, we shall find treasures of for- 
gotten history ; such as in the muddy Rue des Brasseurs, where the 
Guild still meet in a room hoary with crumbling antiquity; such as 
in one bye-court where the way is spanned by a veritable “ Bridge of 
Sighs,” showing where the victims were covertly led from the Holy 
Tribunal on one side, to the underground dungeons on the other ; 
-and in the dark recesses of which last, the visitor shudders to mark 
appliances still remaining which testify to the horrors there per- 
petrated. 

Aye! every stone in those dismal prisons cries to Heaven of the 
vtortures and histories of poor humanity. 

And it is precisely of this ancient city, so rich in vestiges of the 
past, that I would now testify, concerning a relic unique of its kind, 
and wonderful for the sincerity and interest of its records. 

A printing and publishing establishment founded in the year 1556 
by one Plantin, a Frenchman, learned as author of many works, and 
who at a time when printing was honoured as an art, noble above all 
other arts, fixed his princely head-quarters in Antwerp; at the same 
time that he founded a branch establishment in Leyden and another 
in Paris. : 

His heart was in printing ; and after many struggles and strivings, 
he gathered up money enough to make a beginning at the above 
establishment, and was fairly prospering when the Inquisition instituted 
a suit against him for publishing heretical works. This occurred 
in 1562. He fled to France, where he remained until the matter 
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had blown over. Then he returned to Antwerp, and re-opened his estab- 
lishment under happier auspices, and in strict conformity with the 
rules and regulations of austere orthodoxy. 

In 1567 we find Plantin patronized by Philip II., who gave him an 
order for that wonderful Polyglot Bible, of which I propose here- 
after to speak. Besides this, he printed the first missal issued after the 
authorised version of the Council of Trent; and from that time we 
find missals, breviaries, psalters, offices of the Virgin were issuing by 
thousands from the establishment, until it became famous throughout 
all Europe. Many potentates in France, in Italy, and elsewhere, 
made overtures to him with brilliant offers, if he would leave Belgium 
and settle in their domains ; but he preferred remaining where he 
began ; and he prospered. 

But his prosperity, so hardly acquired, and earned through so many 
and difficult struggles, had scarcely begun to yield him the enjoyment 
he deserved, when it was cut short by the revolution which burst forth 
throughout all His Catholic Majesty’s dominions in the North.—It 
was the same revolution which Motley narrates so well, in his “ Dutch 
Republic.” 

Antwerp was sacked in 1576, and for three days given up to the 
infuriated licence of the Spanish soldiery. The prostration which fol- 
lowed was only too indicative of the general ruin of the inhabitants. 
Plantin was obliged to close his printing-establishment once more ; 
and went to Leyden until that town also was sacked by the Duke of 
Parma; upon which he returned to Antwerp to struggle on as best he 
might till his death, which took place in 1589. 

It is marvellous how this establishment escaped destruction, while 
palaces all round were burned to the ground, while churches were 
desecrated, houses and lines of houses, nay, whole quarters of the 
town, gutted, dismantled and given up to ruin. Many circumstances 
combined to protect it. 

The founder had no sons to perpetuate his name and work ; but 
his two daughters having taken unto themselves husbands whom he ap- 
proved and liked, he constituted them his heirs. With that fond- 
ness so natural to men of genius who have worked their way up to 
eminence through worlds of struggle and striving, he bequeathed his 
whole establishment, with everything pertaining, to such of his des- 
cendants as might be capable and willing to carry on the works; and 
they would preserve the collections he had made, even where improve- 
ments and additions were considered necessary. 

In accordance with these provisions, the sons-in-law carried on the 
business ; but political troubles had not ended. They broke out 
anew with redoubled fury, so as completely to paralyse the industry of 
the nation ; and of course to ruin its prosperity. From this outbreak, 
with but rare intervals of peace, Flanders was given up to wars and 
rumours of war perpetually ; and when, during such intervals of quiet 
as occasionally occurred, the country sought to resume its original 
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activity, there was neither capital to support, nor encouragement from 
the great, to give life to any industrial enterprise. 

Plantin’s printing establishment was not quite dead, however ; it still 
breathed even though the pulse was very low; and in 1629 under 
the peaceful sovereignty of the Infanta Isabel, governess of the Low 
Countries, it came to the possession of one of the founder’s descend- 
ants: Balthazar Moretus Plantin—the most illustrious of the family, 
and perhaps the only one who deserves notice. 

This man, although paralysed on one side, yet with a clear brain and 
untiring activity, gave life and movement once more to the business, 
and it flourished. 

He added all the improvements in printing he could lay hold of ; 
and by the help of the greatest painters and sculptors of his time, all 
of whom he patronized largely and generously, he collected quite a 
museum of works of art and literature. It is to him that is due all 
that rare acquisition of manuscripts, paintings, etchings, engravings, 
and other such treasures, which have given to those old rooms so 
inestimable a value. 

After the death of Balthazar the establishment began to decline. 

It does not appear as if the family cared much to associate them- 
selves with its working. Balthazar’s son, in honour of his father, was 
given titles of nobility by the King of Spain, with permission to con- 
tinue the work of printing under his name. 

But it is probable the title swamped the work, for it continued to 
go down year after year, until another revolution broke out, and some- 
where about the year 1746, it was finally closed. After this the 
establishment may be said to have existed only in name. 

Belgium was no longer a country'where the arts might flourish. 
The allies made of it a general battle-field, where they marched and 
countermarched, and slaughtered one another, continually. Marl- 
borough on one side, and the Generals of Louis XIV. on the other, 
swept the plains before them, and marked their course by devastation, 
fire and ruin. 

We cannot wonder therefore if the descendants of Plantin sought 
to improve their fortunes in other ways than the dead industry of 
printing and publishing. 

After a while the buildings which had once entertained princes and 
nobles, and whose halls and corridors had resounded to the clatter of 
work and the manufacture of civilisation ; these so honoured buildings 
were degraded and turned into stables, to be hired out to the keepers 
of horses. The mangers were constructed of the precious old wood- 
work which had formed the doors. The beautiful carvings which had 
adorned the staircases and entrances, were torn away from their 
holdings, and thrown into the garret out of sight ; while books, bibles, 
pictures, manuscripts, all of priceless value, were tumbled into the loft, 
and there left to moulder under the accumulating layer of dust and 
damp ; like bones in a forgotten grave. 
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Somewhere about the beginning of this century the stablings and 
coach-houses came by inheritance to a bachelor, the last male descend- 
ant of the Plantins ; when one day quite by accident, an antiquary 
strolled in while the master was out, and took to sauntering about the 
premises; perhaps struck by the antiquated look of the building. 
During his peregrinations he spied out a piece of sculptured wood 
which formed part of a shelf in one of the out-buildings ; or, as some 
say, it was the handle of an old tub which first attracted his attention. 
However this may be, his curiosity was aroused. By and bye a con- 
versation with the master resulted in a voyage of discovery through 
the deserted passages of the building, and to the piled up lumber 
rooms in the garret, where they came upon a heap of heterogeneous 
materials, repulsively dirty. It is said the dust flew into their faces 
as they entered, and nearly choked them. 

Other visitors followed, and little by little the owner was awakened 
to the knowledge that his lofts and lumber rooms held curiosities of no 
small interest to the learned. Healso found to his cost,that visitors 
valued them, and coveted them. Leaves were torn out of his illuminated 
bibles and manuscripts, chips and pieces broken off from his wood- 
carvings; and although he made his own two nieces accompany the 
visitors, and that these, one on each side, watched and closely guarded 
the treasures On view, nevertheless the pilfering went on just as usual. 
At last, thoroughly disgusted with the meanness and dishonesty of 
lovers of art, he shut up his treasures and the rooms which held 
them; and from that time obstinately refused to open them even 
to give the place an airing. 

Years passed, and still the rooms were closed. But the strangeness 
of the matter got wind, and coming to the ears of the municipality 
they deputed some gentlemen to negotiate the purchase, which was 
finally effected in 1877. ‘The buildings with all their treasures then 
passed entirely into the hands of the town. 

It was not opened immediately to the public, for the work of restor- 
ation took a long time. ‘They had to rescue, to dig out and replace 
the fragments of art which were heaped in ignominious forgetfulness 
in bye places, or scattered about in corners like castaway rubbish. And 
it was not till 1880 that they were able to throw open to the public a 
museum unrivalled in the world for its rarity and historical interest. 

But although the rooms are now open to the public the collection is 
by no means completed yet. The work of restoration still goes on 
even at this day. I have it from members of the family still living 
that there are piles and piles of volumes in the garrets not yet examined, 
not yet lifted from their cover of dust; fragments of priceless wood- 
carving not yet restored to the place from which they were wrenched ; 
pillars, pilasters, and balustrades lying unpaired and unused about the 
floor, waiting for the good time to come when they may be suffered 
to assert their dignity, and hold their own. It may be sometime yet 
before this desired end may come, for the Belgians are a deliberate 
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people and not at all disposed to spoil their work by too much hurry. 
The front of the house as it now stands is of modern date, quite 
plain, and with nothing to indicate the rare treasures it contains. But 
the corridor once passed, and entrance gained to the hall on the right, 
the visitor becomes sensible of another air and moral atmosphere, 
Everything assumes a strange form and style ; the hearth alone excites 
wonder by the strangeness and oddity of its appearance. It has 
porcelain bricks at the back and sides, and primitively shaped dogs 
to hold the large logs of wood which should warm the room; while, 
placed to defend the wall behind, are metal plates representing 
raised figures, the unmistakeable culprits of Eden in the act of ban- 
queting on forbidden apples, and for their sins left there to fry in 
effigy. 

We passed into the office where the workmen had their names 
registered, and were paid their wages. The balance is still there, 
where the money was weighed previous to its payment. The book lay 
open, where their claims were jotted down, and the rude ink bottle 
where the pen was dipped; but the pen itself was gone, which one 
would like to have seen. Little pigeon holes, hung up against the 
wall, next attracted my attention as belonging to the past, for they are 
no longer seen or used in any office that I know of. 

From thence into the long printing room, where indeed the wonders 
begin. The printing presses are ranged in two rows down the sides, 
leaving a wide space in the middle for free passage to the workmen 
and superintendents: each printing press, commencing from the 
lower end, being an improvement on the last. Here we see portions 
of books begun, but never finished, side by side with the manuscripts 
from which the printing was being copied. As we were led from one 
room to another, our astonishment rose in proportion to the luxury of 
art more and more displayed on every side, in the storied pictures, 
cabinets, carvings in ivory, wood-sculptures too, and other treasures 
lavished on an establishment where work was constantly carried on. 
And this in a measure and with a taste of which we of a later date, 
and in more civilised times, can have but little idea. 

Thence we were ushered into the room where proof sheets were 
corrected, some of them lying there unfinished; as if the corrector, 
interrupted in his task by some public disorder, had gone out to see, 
and never returned. 

In an adjoining room the proof sheets were ready to be pressed 
into their vellum covers to form books. Here also is the foundry 
where types were cast; the rude furnaces and simple appliances 
bearing testimony to their age. The moulds, the vessels for holding 
the molten liquid, the quaint queer bellows, the files, the crucibles, 
and a quantity of other instruments lying about exactly in the place 
where they seem to have been suddenly abandoned by the workmen 
a hundred and fifty years ago. The lamps too of the rudest con- 
trivance were still older and must have existed, one would think frow 
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the days of Plantin himself, all standing out on a zigzag hold from 
the wall asking to be filled. The tables, stools, too, all just as they 
were left. 

There are libraries lined with books in old vellum covers suggestive 
of untold lore and legends of times we wot not of. Apartments 
occupied by the family, for it appears Plantin lived in his establish- 
ment. And here we could in a measure follow the habits and 
customs of his day—not expending their measure of luxury in details 
anywhere—not in nicknacks or little conveniences such as we, 
of modern days, have come to consider as necessaries of life; but 
largely and grandly in that gorgeous style which marked the old 
Flemish taste of the period, and which befitted a place visited 
by Royalty and frequented by all the princes and nobles of the day. 
Rich carvings on every door and lintel with a finish which no modern 
art can surpass and scarcely rival. Every balustrade, every corner, 
panel and window, even the dado round the room, is carved and 
sculptured. The rafters which, after the fashion of the day, were left 
bare to view, are laid in rows as regular as the rungs of a ladder, all 
finely cut and rendered smooth, with here and there a graceful acan- 
thus leaf to vary the monotony of form, bending in soft outlines 
over the wood work it seems to grasp, as if meant to perpetuate that 
exuberance of fancy which sought to beautify whatever the hand may 
touch. From this we learn of what mettle the workmen were made in 
those days; how cathedrals were built and pulpits carved; and how 
honoured the men who were called in to give importance and beauty 
to places of public resort; men of mind, who stamped on every inch of 
their work their own mark of thought and genius, and sent messages 
to posterity to say how they too had faculties, and had used them. 
Oak must have been plentiful in those days. We find it used for the 
commonest purposes, and in every nook and corner standing out, 
black as ink, testifying to the age of the wood and the age of the 
work upon it. 

There are rooms hung with veritable Gobelin, one of them imi- 
tating so closely the leaves of the horse chestnut and thistle, that I 
could almost have grasped it with my hand. ‘The colours too are 
surprisingly vivid considering their age. However, the fiesh tints of 
the figures have faded, thereby proving the fugitive nature of Gobelin’s 
crimson. : 

In other rooms again, stamped Cordova leather hangs along the 
sides with quaint large showy patterns. 

Elsewhere I marked the walls lined with silk, mounted on wooden 
frames, such as were in use a hundred and fifty years ago. 

There is a room for meeting, I suppose, of ministers and authorities 
who may have come here to examine the publications, whether to 
censure or approve. 

There is one room which goes by the name of Juste Lipse, the 
celebrated Dutch philosopher and intimate friend of Plantin, to whose 
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grandson he was tutor. This great man’s works were printed and pub- 
lished here. 

There is the dining-room, where the family dined and Princes 
banqueted. Also Madame Plantin’s private apartment with a four- 
post bedstead elaborately carved, and its curtains of antique stuff 
looped up in deliciously prim festoons to the tester; the quilt also, 
which, as folks say, was worked by that illustrious lady herself some 
three hundred years ago. Here also is the sculptured prie-dieu on 
which she daily knelt before a large-sized engraving of the Cruci- 
fixion, very valuable it is said; a sculptured press where the lady stored 
her neatly folded linen, and other things of similar interest and value. 

Near this, again, we are introduced to the children’s room, with a 
curtained alcove, where the two little girls were wont to nestle at 
night after they had said their prayers at the mother’s knee, and re- 
ceived her evening blessing. ‘This curtained alcove interested me, 
for I have noticed the same contrivance in remote corners of Flanders 
and in forgotten nooks in Wales. 

Adjoining here again is a room devoted to the spinet, such a 
one as would rejoice the heart of lovers of antique instruments. The 
notes are of ivory and number but one octave only, while the strings 
stretch out ad infinitum and in the wildest system of spinet manu- 
facture. I did not stay to ascertain the age of the spinet. But it 
could not have belonged to Madame Plantin, as in her time spinets 
had not been invented. Virginals, I believe, were then in use. It 
must have been made at a later date, a hundred and fifty years ago, 
when last the place was inhabited by the possessing family. 

But the greatest wonder to me was the room where the bibles and 
illuminated missals are kept under long glass cases. 

There are illuminated bibles written by the hand long before 
Archbishop Ussher divided the Sacred Writ into chapter and verse ; 
and, indeed, long before printing was invented. One of them bore 
the date goo. 

Here also the great, grand Polyglot Bible ordered by Philip IL, 
and to: obtain which the directors of our own British Museum have 
vainly offered large sums. ‘The illuminations of this and the other 
bibles are exquisitely beautiful, in design, colour, execution and finish. 
And long and eagerly did I linger here to take in what of it I could, 
but our party were waiting and I was hurried on to other parts. 
The walls of this long room were covered with works of art— 
Rubens, Vandyke, Jordaens, Boschaert, Vandenbrack and others, 
figuring in brilliant and precious form so as to complete a most 
valuable picture gallery. ‘These were collected by that Balthazar 
Plantin in 1629 who revived the establishment by his activity and 
sumptuous taste for art. 

There are two cabinets here of elegant and elaborate workmanship, 
the designs much too wonderful to escape my memory, even among 
so many objects of overwhelming interest, and a clock of the same 
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style and make, given to the family by a member of the House of 
Austria. I never saw a more exquisite scroll design. 

There is a room filled with woodcuts, all kept under glass—letters 
large and small intended for ushering in an especial chapter; heraldic 
devices, armorial bearings, patterns, scrolls, frontispieces of most 
graceful design; all cut in the blackest oak and all drawn and 
designed by the greatest artists of the day. 

The etching room is no less wonderful and interesting. Both cop- 
per and proof, side by side, ranged in the same fashion and equally 
guarded under glass. 

Then the engraving room—a museum of treasures in itself, such 
as no sum of money could purchase. The only engraving Rubens 
ever executed is seen in this collection. 

Also a room dedicated tothe diplomas given to the founder, where 
among the rest are letters from Philip II. and the Duke of Alva. 
And here, hung up against the wall, is another precious document, 
containing the written regulations for workmen and the tariff of their 
wages. 

Neither must I forget the shop where books were sold over the 
counter ; not open to the street like vulgar boutiques ; but gained by 
a handsome street door and up stone steps flanked with balustrades 
in keeping with the rest. 

Even the paved courtyard possesses an interest and charm of its 
own, and delivers its individual message from the day when it was 
planted, they say, by Plantin’s own hand. An ancient vine, black as 
ink, and, although 300 years of age, still gives out vigorously rich 
leaves and tendrils in the spring, and a wealth of grapes in autumn. 

This is, after all, but an incomplete sketch of a museum unique of 
its kind, and so rich in interest that perhaps no attempt at description 
could do it justice. 

A catalogue has been printed and is sold on the premises ; and to 
its pages I must refer such visitors as may be induced through the 
perusal of these lines to visit the latest and greatest wonder of 
Antwerp. 

MARCELLA F, WILKINS. 








THE STORY OF A SELL. 


NCE again in England ! 
From my earliest boyhood, I think, the passion for exploring 
unknown lands has been the ruling desire of my life. For pleasure, 
I have ransacked Egypt, followed up the mighty Herodotean stream, 
struck across Abyssinia years before King Theodore had been heard 
of, and fai/ed in an attempt to navigate the Yang-tse-Kiang from 
the sea to its source in Central Asia. 

But zow/ Ihad done much more than this. I wasa real dis- 
coverer, laden with priceless knowledge, dug from the ditches and 
wrested from the sandy deserts of Persia. Layard had made himself 
a noble name from his antiquarian discoveries at Nineveh; had not 
Smith, of the British Museum, won reputation by exploring the 
origin of the Bible and camping in the veritable Garden of Eden ? 
Monsieur Botta, I knew, had created a European fame by his Ninevite 
discoveries of ‘‘Cuneiform inscriptions.” All this I knew well, and 
it was this that had impelled me, ten years before the present date, 
to lay aside aimless flittings to and fro over the map of the world, 
and settle down into one single exploring feat, which would add to 
the increasing pyramid of knowledge, and make its author known to 
all ages as one of the great discoverers of the Nineteenth Century. 

Yes, I had declared to myself, ‘‘ Babylon and Nineveh have been 
found again! But there remains another capital of ancient history, . 
hardly even so much as heard of by the ordinary reader, but perhaps 
in magnificence surpassing both.” Known to the student of Herodotus 
and Polybius, yet its site at that day a profound mystery, I was deter- 
mined to probe to the depths the secret of the seven-walled capital 
of ancient Media, with its palace—the palace of the just and stern 
Deioces, one of the greatest rulers of history—whose tiles were of 
silver and whose pillars were of solid gold. In a word, I had set out 
ten years before to discover Ecbatana, and here I was in England 
once again, a triumphant victor—I believed—in the fight against 
oblivion, and sand, and desolation. 

The London, Chatham, and Dover Railway might seem at first 
sight to have nothing much in common with the ancient’ Assyrian 
Monarchies. But on that particular day, when my feet once more 
trod the platform of Victoria Station, I had intrusted all my Medo- 
Perso-Assyrian treasures to a common luggage-van and a first-class 
carriage on that favoured line. ‘The luggage-van held my boxes, 
‘ crates, bags, and impedimenta of large size, containing not only my 
personal belongings, but all the relics I had thought fit to bring with 
me from the regions of the Tigris. As to the first-class carriage, that 
contained—beside myself—my manuscript, written from day to day, 
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and which actually comprised my whole tale of work done and dis- 
coveries made during the eight years in which I had continued my 
Persian explorations. It made a bulky roll of paper, and I had 
swathed it round in so many wrappings that it had the appearance 
of an infant mummy from the land of the sacred Ibis. 

I had rattled across Europe as fast as I could, after disembarking 
at Brindisi from Alexandria. Feverish anxiety had taken hold of me, 
now that my task was really completed, to place the results of my 
patient toil, and the toil of hundreds of native workmen, in the 
hands of a first-rate British publisher. Through the printing-press 
was my road to immortality, as I knew. No wonder I treasured up 
that roll of manuscript. 

Well, my plans were all elaborated before I reached Dover. 
Somehow or other the Eastern traveller, on first arriving in his own 
country, expects to be received with honours, such as would have 
surely awaited me from all the Sheiks of the neighbourhood in any 
Persian town through which I passed. But the Sheiks of Dover 
treated me with profound indifference, and I and my precious 
treasure were left to be whirled up to town without—as yet, I thought 
—any public recognition of the greatness of the feat I had performed. 

My plan was, to go straight to a well-known publishing firm with 
my manuscript, even before presenting myself to my aged mother 
and the other members of my family. My publisher I fancied I had 
chosen with great skill. I knew he was the head of an equally 
famous firm who had recently issued a book dealing with Ninevite 
antiquities entitled ‘“‘ The City of Jonah.” Human nature, and the 
laws of commercial competition, would of course prompt him to 
desire to publish another work of original researches, dealing with 
another portion of Persia—that which I had explored. Why should 
I not call it ‘“‘The Tomb of Alexander” ? 

I confess I was proud. Not in vain had I toiled personally, up to 
my neck in sand, and in the “rains” as deep in mud, in Persian 
trenches, in underground galleries and caverns. Not in vain had I 
superintended armies of lazy, contemplative, quick-witted Asiatics. 
Not in vain had I squandered my private fortune on Persian 
deserts. Now I should become renowned! I knew my knowledge 
was new, solid, precious. My book had cost me eight years of 
“original research.” It was the condensed essence of Discovery. 
It was a mine of unique information, which I longed to spring on 
the learned world of Europe. 

You can imagine how, feeling all this, all my previous life seemed 
merely a preparation for that journey from Dover to London. Every 
step of that journey seemed eventful. The prosaic scenery became 
poetical. There was a romance about the railway stations. The 
porter at the terminus seemed more than human. Was he not 
taking the treasures of Assyria to the cloak-room ? 

Such were my thoughts when I found tickets being taken, and I 
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was cast adrift on a London platform. Holding my precious bundle 
of manuscript in my left hand, and my right clutching the umbrella 
which I had wot used in Persia, but had bought in Paris, I rushed to 
the van whence my luggage was being ignominiously shot out. The 
treasures of Deioces were hustled about with scant ceremony. I 
found a massive gold capital—one of my greatest prizes—for which I 
had had a special portmanteau manufactured, on the point of being 
pitched head foremost out of the van. I stopped that sacrilege, had 
all my numerous packages collected—ten in all—and followed the 
porters to leave the station and hire a cab. I fancy the guard 
treated me with a good deal of extra attention; so did the porters. 
My luggage was enough to supply the wants of an Eastern Potentate 
on his travels. 

Pardon my dwelling on such details, but every slightest event at 
that moment is of importance to understand what follows. I had 
seen the first load properly adjusted, and wheeled off towards the cab- 
rank, and was waiting to convoy the second and remaining truck-full, 
when I suddenly remembered that in a fit of abstraction, or the hurry 
and bustle of getting the other things out—I had placed my priceless 
manuscript on the top of the first batch of boxes. Off I set to follow 
the first porter, rushing down the platform at express pace, and 
bumping up against one or two hapless passengers. By some 
mysterious process I got entangled in all the labyrinthic passages 
leading from the booking-office through the waiting-rooms to the exit, 
and lost sight of my porter for at least a minute. 

At length coming up with him, I found he had met with an 
accident. He had contrived to spill most of the packages on the 
ground. There was not much damage done, however, and he quickly 
picked them up again and placed them in his truck. But the small 
sacred bag—the precious manuscript—the fruit of all my labour, 
was gone! 

I did not take long to find this out. Decision of thought and 
action are learned from a traveller's adventurous mode of life. One 
search through the parcels and boxes and that was enough. There 
were the trunks, bags, wicker hampers of Persian make, and a peculiar 
sort of huge portmanteau with a large loose flap at the side for holding 
the Turkish “fez” or other cap, but large enough to hold a modest 
outfit. All these which I could more willingly have lost, were 
perfectly safe. But where was the roll of wrapped-up manuscript in 
its little bag ? 

Gone! In my frenzy I rushed back to the carriage thinking that 
my memory might have misled me; I might possibly have left the 
missing treasure in my compartment. But no; I remembered 
distinctly and without doubt that I had actually placed it—idiot that 
I was—on the heap of goods on the top of the truck. 

I rushed back. I collared the porter, forgetting I was in free 
England, and demanded where my bag was. I believe I accused him 
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of stealing it. No wonder the fellow looked grumpy and threatened 
to report me to the station-master. The station-master! There was 
an idea. In two seconds I was before the official, had told him my 
tale, and demanded that every entrance to the station should be 
surrounded to prevent the thief escaping. I should have done that 
in Persia. Unhappily for myself, I was in a different country now. 

The station-master smiled, was polite, made a note of the occur- 
rence, said he would communicate with the police, took my name 
and address, but could do no more. 

I felt dazed, confounded, thunder-struck. In my darkest moments 
of despondency—and such moments fall to the explorer as much as 
to any man in the world—I had never dreamed of such a calamity 
occurring. I just remember paying the porter something, and having 
a cloak-room ticket thrust into my hand. Mechanically I glanced at 
it. It was for “ten packages.” If my manuscript had been there, 
there would have been eleven ! 

It seems to me, looking back on the event from the calm distance 
of some years, a remarkable thing that I took my loss so quietly. 
The occurrence which I have just described occupied so short a 
time to enact that in ten minutes, or a quarter of an hour at most, 
after discovering the disappearance of the precious bag, I was out in 
the streets, wandering about London. 

I had no object in life, now. That was just what I felt. But I 
felt it only in a dull, stupid kind of way. My thoughts, which had 
been so painfully vivid at the moment of my calamity, and had em- 
braced past, present, and future in one wide landscape of gloom, was 
now all but stagnant. 

I found myself sauntering vacantly along the side of the Thames. 
The Embankment had been begun and finished since I had last seen 
England, yet, as far as my recollection goes, I did not even notice 
the fact of there being any difference. In a dull and heavy manner 
my imagination floated round and was tied to my manuscript bag, 
and refused to leave it. I had always been an ardent politician, 
yet the fact that the evening papers of that day announced “ Resigna- 
tion of the Ministry” was a matter of profound indifference to me. 

My loss had stunned me. ‘There may be some who will account 
this a selfish state of feeling. But it is human nature, after all, and 
I hope nobody else may be placed in so miserable a position as I 
occupied at that moment. 

I sat down on one of the public seats on the Embankment, and 
watched the penny steamboats. How long I sat there it is impossible 
for me to say, but it must have been a considerable time, as it was 
morning when I arrived in town, and now darkness was advancing 
with strides. A youth—a typical Londoner of the lower ranks— 
who sat down beside me in an intoxicated condition, and volunteered 
to use my knees as a footstool, finally aroused me from my lethargy. 
I rose and walked away. 
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Then a mist seemed to lift off my mind, and I thought clearly. 
What should Ido? My life’s labour was lost, and I concluded wot 
to visit a publisher. My ‘Tomb of Alexander” might wait now. 
It would never be a literary rival of ‘The City of Jonah,” for the 
simple reason that it would never be published. Besides a rather 
treacherous memory, I had no other materials whatever to work on, 
so as to reconstruct my tale of exploration. Beyond a doubt, the 
ten years of study, of danger, of toil and privation, cheerfully borne 
because of the unfailing solace of a great hope—all were thrown away. 





Back to the East once more ! 

Thank Heaven, I had recovered my wits and my manhood. But 
I had been utterly unable, with the weight of my loss on me, to 
visit my family and friends. I had left London—accursed city of 
my tribulation !—behind me on the very night on which I arrived 
in it. 

Yes, I was off to Persia again, determined to count the past ten 
years simply as a dream, and to begin my exploring work all over 
again. 

When I got to Brindisi my mind was sufficiently recovered from 
its shock to understand that I had acted foolishly in not offering a 
reward in England for the recovery of my bag containing the manu- 
script. I set that matter right by telegraphing to my London agents 
to immediately advertise a reward of £100. I might even yet 
recover the treasure, but it was such a forlorn chance that I decided 
not to wait, but to push on to my destination—my deserted trenches 
and quarries at Ecbatana. 

Every step of my journey, however, was inexpressibly melancholy 
tome. The Mediterranean was simply Aaunted by the recollection 
of the bounding hopes and dreams of fame with which I had steamed 
along. it a few weeks ago. I felt quite ten years older. Age was 
creeping on me, and a terrible blank had been created in my life. I 
was as one who had lost a dear friend. Still, I nerved myself for the 
coming struggle ; I would conquer, I would yet publish my work, I 
would wrest fame from envious fortune, though at the eleventh hour ! 
. It was in this mood that I found myself at Alexandria. The 
canal was not yet quite completed, so we had to go the old land route 
to Suez. I stood on the landing stage watching my mass of luggage 
being disembarked. 

Lhad brought it all back with me. These, at all events, I had 
said to myself, shall not be lost. And I had mentally determined, 
when wext I reached England, to carry back with me, double and 
treble the number of relics and valuables of Medic history that I 
now possessed. 

One by one the fateful ten boxes and packages were hauled up out 
of the luggage boat and deposited at my feet. I could only muster 
up a languid interest in their safety; Nevertheless, I thought it best 
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to remain and see that they were not unnecessarily knocked about by 
Egyptian porters. 

It seemed fated that my baggage should meet with accident. Some 
of the packages were certainly heavy, and that may account for it. 
This time it was a portmanteau that came to grief,—the one which I 
have mentioned as being made with a loose pocket at the side, to 
contain a cap or “fez” if required. Of course I severely lectured the 
clumsy boatmen who were responsible, though no actual harm had 
been done. It was only a fall of a couple of feet that the portmanteau 
had, and nothing of great value to me was packed inside it. 

Then I turned to leave, after giving exact orders as to carrying the 
baggage to the railway station at once. I thought, however, that I 
would just count the boxes and bags to make sure they were all 
there. 

There ought, in the natural course of things, as I said before, to 
have been ten packages, and ten only, since the loss of the eleventh, 
the manuscript bag. I ran my eye listlessly over them, and suddenly 
became perfectly petrified with astonishment. No other word will 
express it. I was rooted to the ground like a Druidical stone. 
Every faculty I had was concentrated in the absorbing one of 
complete, unmitigated surprise. 

There was the manuscript bag! It was lying at my feet, quite 
quietly. I expected it suddenly to vanish, but it did nothing of the 
kind. I stared at it, and it seemed to stare back at me. Instead of 
clutching it immediately I was so convinced it was unreal and only 
hollow mirage and mockery, that I turned away, and walked a few 
paces off, to bring myself back to my senses. 

But when I moved back to my former position opposite the 
luggage, I could deny the fact no longer. The Bag was Here! 
Then I seized it with feverish hands, opened it, tore the myriad 
wrappings away from the roll inside, and my precious, my beloved, 
my toil-won manuscript was pressed to my heart ! 

How it got there is easily explained. The wretched little bag must 
have slipped down in the spill which took place at Victoria Station, 
and secreted itself by chance in the loose pocket of the portmanteau. 
As there was nothing in that pocket, I had not been careful about 
fastening it, and consequently the flap was loose. By an incon- 
ceivably bad piece of luck, my sacred manuscript fell into that 
identical pocket, and lay unnoticed. 

I have called this the story of a “sell,” and a “sell” it was to me. 
But a sell which writes wrinkles in the forehead, and sows grey hairs 
in the beard, even of a strong man, may be quite as bad, while it 
lasts, as a bond fide misfortune of the good old-fashioned type. 
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HOPE AND DESPAIR. 





ALL upon a summer sea 
Sailing in an argosy— 
Rebecs, lutes, and viols sounding, 
While the ship o’er wavelets bounding, 
Skims the surface of the sea. 





All the masts are wreathed with woodbine, 
Jessamine and eglantine ; 

Whitest lilies—reddest roses 

Strew the deck in scented posies ; 
And the cordage is a vine. 


Sunlight gleams in golden meshes ; 
Breaks the foam in pearly tresses, 
Through the interlace of flowers— 
Breaks the foam in silver showers 
All adown the golden meshes. 


* * * * * 


Stealing down a gloomy river, 
Where dull water-grasses quiver, 
From a barque come sounds of sorrow, 
Never ceasing with the morrow— 
Mournful barque upon the river ! 


Cypress, rosemary and rue, 
Branches from the sombre yew, 
On the deck are withered lying, 
While the night-breeze, sadly sighing, 
Wafts the odour of the rue. 


Sullen clouds obscure the moon, 
Darkness cometh all too soon ! 
Black the clouds and black the river, 
Black the barque, and oh! the shiver 
As it sinks beneath the moon ! 


E. 
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ROBERT BARNES, R. AND E. TAYLOR, 


**MIss AGATE,” SAID THE VICAR, AFTER A LONG SILENCE, ‘IS IT EVER 
TOO LATE TO DO A GOOD THING?” 





